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Literature. 


A WAR-CRY. 


Work we want—not words ; 
Arms that will not tire ; 
Men who will out and hew the wood, 

Ere they warm themselves at the fire. 
Children to feed, and fathers to slay for them ! 
This is our life, and we must not shirk, — 

Men to fight, and women to pray for them! 

Unclasp their necks then: women ! make way for them! 
Let them do their appointed work! 

And yours (Oh, weep not, but be ye proud, 
Mothers and wives of God-made men!) 

Is to deck the cradle and weave the shroud. 

Yet let not your weeping be long or loud, 

But pray unto God that ye be allowed 
To welcome them back again! 


—_—__—___ 


OLD FATHER THAMES; 
HOW HE IS KEPT WITHIN BOUNDS 

The recent work of Mr. Smiles on the Engineers informs us 
that the Thames is kept in its bed by 300 miles of river em- 
bankment between London Bridge and the Nore. 

How the River Thames came to be reduced to reasonable 
dimensions, and confined to its present channel, how it is 
kept within it, and how the thousands of acres of low land 
lying between both banks and the higher grounds are kept 
protected from overflow at every time, at full and new moon, 
or during seasons like that through which we passed last year, 
are questions of no common interest, and on which a very 
general ignorance prevails. 

The average rise of the tide in the Thames is, at London 
Bridge, 18 feet; at Deptford, 20; at Purfleet, 17; at Holy 
Haven, 15; and at the Nore, 14. From Fulham to the Nore 
every high tide would lay a very large proportion of the neigh- 

ing country under water, and at spring tides would re- 
store the appearance of the basin of the Thames to what it 
must have presented to Ciesar’s eyes if he chanced to sight it 
first at flood tide, were it not for the system of embankments 
which line both sides of the river as well as of its tributaries. 

Conjecture has ever been busy among local and general his- 
torians as to the origin of these embankments, and the credit 
of their construction has been very generally given to the Ro- 
mans. Indeed this mighty nation of fighting and paving men 
share the honour of many of the most stupendous works which 
are scattered over the face of Europe pretty equally with a 


certain personage, who, if he have rightly earned the titles of| 


the “first Whig” and the “first gentleman,” might seem 
equally deserving—to judge from the works ascribed to him— 
—of that of the “ first engineer” as well. 


One detects a sort of grim vindictive instinct at the root of 


this traditional belief, which belon 


modern times. Orientaj legendary literature, both Jewish and 
Arabic, for instance, délights in “dwelling on the power ac- 
uired and very copiously exercised by “ So 

vid, onqwhom be peace,” over this remarkable personage 
—who, by the way, is represented as a regular attendant at 
that great monarch’s levees—as well as over his numerous and 
variously ill-fayoured adherents; and the task sets him and 
them by the somewhat exigeent Sovereign were of so stupen- 
dous a character, and must have tasked even diabolic resources 
80 severely, that, as one reads the legend, it is easy to conjure 
= picture of the venerable and pious rabbi who wrote it, 

uckling hugely over the tortures of labour which their ac- 
complishment must have inflicted. In medieval days this in- 
suinct seems to have been intensified é 


gs equally to ancient and 


grotesqueness, not altogether wanting, but very imperfectly de- 
velo in the rabbinical extravagances; and thus the later 
legends have a double aspect, a serious and a comic one. In 


the one, we hear of the walls of an abbey or a monastery, or 
of a bridge over a furious torrent, or of a dyke of immense size 
and corresponding benefit, ordered to be constructed by the 
bitterly reluctant demons in a single night; in the other, we 
find the Arch-fiend compelled to carry an ecclesiastic pick-a- 
back on a long journey at telegraphic speed, or his effigy doing 
duty as waterspout to a church-roof. 

hat public works, however, of enormous dimensions and 
immense difficulty cannot be clearly traced to the Great Enemy 
and his Gans, are generally fathered next upon the 
and far more solid 
Rome's public works stan 
her greatness, and are still food for wonder to an engin 
and scientific age. A very curt enumeration of the baths, 
Sewers, aqueducis, amphitheatres, temples, and other public 
buildings, which are due to Roman ent 
volume ; whilst the long lines of hard, durable road, which to 
striking intersect the countries they conquered, are solid and 


unds for the conjecture. Old 


aeir skill as paviours. Roman sol we know, were “ nav- 
vies” as well as fightin, ald ‘ 


men, and could handle the spade and 

ee wel oy noted and the buckler.” wi 
N ler i 

that ing in the da 


turn of mi 
Sees 
ts 
the tides, should have 





which prompts children to 
and betters, 


acres res- 
the eager question, 





a that they constitute a national work which, if hardly deserving 


lomon, the son of 


s en } rather than weakened— | 
indeed, it increased in dimensions by importing an element of| 


to this day the noble memorial of| these auxiliary embankments may 


of our youth, when we were of] suffice t 
Pog ee 


“Who did it?” and as little wonder that the prompt reply 


should have been, “The Romans, my lad!” little wonder 
that travelling on the long dreary, monoto! that tra- 
verse the huge flats of Cambridgeshire and Inshire, we 


should have asked the same question about the banked-out 
rivers there, and have met with the same reply ; or, again, that 
peering over the side of that primitive Ramsgate steamer, the 
old City of London, in her tedious dawdle down the Thames, 
the miles after miles of river embankment, which protected the 
low ground on each side from inundation, should have caught 
our observant eye, and elicited the same question with the 
same result; or that thereupon our young, active imagina- 
tion should have fallen to work ai once to conjure the 
well-bleached stakes which, in tier above tier, support the 
bank, into the thigh-bones of the old Roman soldiers of whom 
we had read so much at school,—not without much suppres- 
sed execration of them and their historians—and should have 
forthwith much commended this original mode of utilising the 
remains of ancient heroes. It was not, however, until years 
and years after those inquiring days, when we had travelled 
between these Thames embankments scores of times, in all 
sorts of craft and at all periods of the tides, had taken lon 
walks along their summits, examined their construction, an 
lost ourselves in the prairie wilderness and among the network 
of drains that lie in their rear, that we began to be conscious 








| the higher title of “stupendous,” may fairly lay claim to that 
| of “ enormous,” bath in regard to their extent and their utility. 
| We had in the interim become acquainted with many cog- 
| nate works; had found travellers in Holland carefully inspect- 
jing and dutifully admiring the dunes and the dykes, which 
prevent the land of cheese, butter, salmon, and carp from be- 
coming a Goodwin Sand ; had met with others eagerly reading 
up their “ Murrays” at Blois to learn all about the grand evée 
de la Loire and the opposite embankments, which preserve, or 
are intended to preserve, the adjacent flat country from those 
= tnondations” to which French geographers and peri- 
ical accounts in the public papers inform us that the Loire 
is subject; we had met other travellers fresh from Russia who 
were in ecstatic raptures with the granite embankment of the 
Neva at St. Petersburg ; Italian tourists who related impossible 
things about those of the Tiber and the Po; and a 
patriotic Yankees who “ guessed” that the hundreds of miles 
of embankment, which protect the rich alluvial sugar-cane 
grounds on both banks of the Mississippi, “ flogged” everything 
of the sort in the Old World; but among all we found a Cim- 
merian darkness of mind ; and in short, an utter vacuity of all 
information whatever about the extent, nature and construc- 
tion, and wonderful meanderings of the artificial banks of our 
own river. 

A careful inspection—compasses in hand—of the Ordnance 
Survey Map first threw any real light on the subject; and it is 
well worth any one’s while, who proposes to set about under- 
standing and appreciating it, to begin in the same way. The 
map will reveal that the basin of the Thames, between London 
and the Nore, consists of a long and very irregularly-shaped 
flat, lying between high grounds, which sometimes, as at Pur- 
fleet, Greenhithe, and Northfleet, come quite up to the river 
itself, and sometimes recede for miles up into the country, as | 
at Pitsea, where the basin is seven miles in width, of which | 
the river itelf occupies little more than one. The map further 
shows that the river is prevented from periodically or occa- 
sionally covering the whole of the floor of this basin by a sys- 
tem of embankments which extend, with occasional interrup- 
tions by highlands or houses, from Fulham and Putney above 
bridge down to the sea, a distance of upwards of fifty miles ; 
and, though the map cannot show it, it will be well to bear in 
mind that a great extent of the river-side streets and houses 
form, in effect, part of the system of embankment—most of 
| Southwark, Lambeth, Deptford, and Greenwich on the one | 
| side, and of Shadwell and Limehouse on the other, lying be- 

low the level of high-water spring tides, and being, in fact, all 
afloat whenever the tide flows higher than usual. The long, 
straggling street at Millwall presents a good specimen of this 
sort of embankment; for, in walking down it, it is impossible 
not to be aware that it is constructed on artificially raised 
ground, from which one looks down on the Thames on one 
side and the flat of the Isle of Dogs on the other: indeed, the 
very name of the place, or rather its termination, is suggestive, 
the title of “ wall” being—both in Kent and Essex—universally 
applied to the embankments; and the names “ Millwall) 
“ Blackwall,” “Rotherhithewall,” “Narrow-wall,” “Broadwall,” 
all denoting either places built upon embankment, or streets 
which owe their existence to its protection. 

However, this long double line of river wall, which follows | 
the course of the bank on each side, forms but part of the sys- 
tem. Again referring to the map, it will be seen that the 
marsh-lands on each side are intersected by tributary streams 
and creeks, and a moment's consideration will elicit the reflec- 
tion that every one of these must also be banked on each side 
throughout the whole of its course through the flat country, 
and until land of a higher elevation than the highest spring 
tides is attained, or of course the water would, as the tide rose, 
steal round the back of the principal embankment by the chan- 
nels of these creeks and tributaries, and render them simply 
useless. Indeed nothing will tend more to a due conception of 
the importance of ev: ard of these enormous works, than 
the reflection that the failure of the smallest portion of any part 
of them tends instantly to the destruction of the object of the 
whole : it is like the springing of a leak in a ship, or the snapping 
of one imperfectly welded link ina chain-cable. The failure it- 
self may be trifling, but its consequences are almost illimitable. 

Where, as in the instance to be presently adduced, thecreek, 
or tributary, winds considerably, or branches out into many 
ramifications, the subordinate or auxiliary system of embank- 
| ment adds many miles of river wall within a comparatively in- 
| ificant area. The creek, for instance, which runs m 
oly Haven is a remarkably greedy piece of water in this re- 
pps three miles wide and four deep—which is intersected by 
| jis creek and its ramifications, which, among them, require 























| assessments or taxes on the neighbourhood granted 


very mn of the treasures of Covent-Garden and 
the ets. From Greenwich to the sea, the thou- 
sands of head of cattle which dot the “mashes” (as they are 
called in the neighbourhood.) to say nothing of the constantly 
recurring rubbing-post, the discovery of whose utility occa- 
sioned Sidney Smith so much diversion, unmistakeably denote 

ng lands and it is hence that the metropolitan meat mar- 

ets derive a very large proportion of their supply. _ > 

To what era, and to whose energy, foresight, and ingenuity 
to ascribe this great work of national usefulness, seems a point 
of secondary importance. There are the banks, and how they 
came there seems an inquiry of vastly inferior moment to the 
question how to keep them up. We may, however, be allowed 
a small space even for the less material consideration. Both 
Dugdale, and, after him, Sir C. Wren, agree in ascribing the 
earliest embanking works in England to the Romans, or rather 
to the Britons working under their orders, and groan 
heavily the while over the wetrtag out of their bodies an 
hands in the labour; but others (and among them Craden, the 
historian of the Port of London.) ask, with an awkward look 
of probability, how, if the Thames embankments are Roman, no 
notice of them is found until long after the Norman Conquest? 
and how all account of the lands rescued is omitted from the 
Domesday Survey? Without wading through the tangled 
thicket of arguments pro and con—guesses, speculations, and 
deductions which environ the subject—it will be quite enough 
to say that the most reasonable account seems to point to an 
origin which has an exact parallel in the history of the levée de 
la Loire. This embankment—the origin of which French 
geographers date ds far back as the days of Charlemagne and 
of Louis le Débonnaire—is said to have consisted in the first 
instance only of small isolated dykes, which the a myn | 
seigneurs made their peasantry erect in order to preserve an 
protect their estates from the inroads of the river. By degrees, 
these separate dykes were run into that one large work of which 
Frenchmen are very naturally proud. . 

Now, the uplands on each side of the River Thames below 
London, and with these the swamps which fringed them, were 
in large measure bestowed on ecclesiastical bodies in ve 
early times. The Abbey of Stratford, for instance, was found- 
ed and endowed in 1135, and that of Lesnes (ase Wood 
hodie) in 1178. On the one shore were this Stratfor Abbey, 
the famous Nunnery at Barking, the Cell at Gray’s Thurrock, 
St. h, and others; and on the south shore Lesnes, Dart- 
ford, Ingress, &c. The monks and nuns, finding themselves 
not unfrequently flooded out of their dwellings, and obliged to 
seek refuge in the higher lands, very early set on foot a process 
of what was called then, and for many centuries, “ inning’ 
their marsh-lands, that is, enclosing them with embankments ; 
and, 4s early as Henry the Second’s time, this process began 
to be deemed a matter of national importance. It is remark- 
able, by the way, that to the same monarch—as Count of 
Anjou—the French historians ascribe the consolidation of the 
great Loire embankment. But that from the time of Edward 
the Second downwards, the “ inning” process continued to be 
considered a natioual affair, is evidenced by the perpetually re- 
curring commissions to view and take order for the repair of 
the banks, ditches, &c., and for the safeguard of the 


| from the overflowing of the tide, as well as by the 


de- 
fraying the expenses of the works. According to the rule of 
these A oie days, however, there is to be detect- 
ed a constantly difficulty in collecting the taxes. No 
one seems to ng th consci- 
ence- to High 
as the predecessor of Mr. Gladstone. 
remai uncompleted, the low-lands were constantly over- 
flowed, and at length private enterprise stepped in to supply 
public torpor—and not without making a irgain for it- 
self out ofthe transaction. Thus, in pees El eth ‘sdays, “one 
Jacobus Aconcius, an Italian,” undertook to “in” about 2000 
acres of drowned land in Plumstead and Erith Marshes, on 
condition of getting one half of his recovery in fee-simple for 
his pains. In 1622, one Jonas Croppeninrs: a Dutchman, made 
a similar bargain about Canvey Island; only, more modest 
than Jacobus, he restricted his demand to one-third of the land 
recovered ; and about the same time one Cornelius Vermuyden, 
a German, undertook the recovery of Dagenham and Haver- 
ing Marshes on similar conditions. The same Vermuyden 
e thirty years later, when he is described as a Colonel of 
Horse under Cromwell, superintended the rescue of somethin 
between four and five hundred thousand acres of similar lan 
in the counties of Lincoln, Cambridge, and Hunts, and must 


| have been a genius and a man well ahead of his age. 


By some such processes, then, as these, it seems most oval 
bable that the Thames embankments gradually crawled into 
existence during the centuries which intervened between the 
days of the Second Henry and those of the Protector, compa- 
ratively small detached portions of embankment being pushed 
forward, like military outworks, from the higher lands first of 
all, and by being extended and united, until the work 
resolved I into what at first sight might appear to be one 
uniform settled plan, acted on at once and from the beginning 
—an idea consistent only with the exploded theory of Roman 
construction. That the vestiges of the old approaches have 
been gradually swept away, in order to make the most of the 
space, and in proportion as their utility was superseded by the 
more advanced works, has no doubt favoured the Roman the- 
ory. It is, however, impossible not to regret that so much of 
them, at any rate, as might provide for accidents was not al- 
lowed by common prudence to remain, in spite of the level- 
ling and economising mania. A fracture of even a small por- 
tion of the system is a disaster the extend of which there is no 
foreseeing. has been already alluded to in the way of 
illustration. A few facts will help out the theory. A breach 
of the embankment, in 1324, laid 100 acres of the valuable land 
between what is now St. e’s docks and Shadwell under 
water fora year. In 1376, the whole of the lands about Da- 
oh. and those belonging to the Nunnery at Barking, were 

undated. Some 1000 acres at Stepney were flooded in 1448. 


The whole of Plumstead Marshes were drowned in 1527, and 











| no less than Fe ae oof. miles of river wall in order to re- 
| strain their high tides within proper limits. The extent of 


than ninety, making in all some hundred and sixt 


| river wall, varying in height from three feet, as at Fulham, to 
rise, would fill a seventeen, as at West Thurrock Marsh, and excluding from the 
| 


calculation all street embankments. 
The extent of land thus rescued from a condition which 


| resemblance to the overhanging mists of the lacustrine era of 
| which geologists tell us, is not easily calculated. In such levels 


|e elevation makes an immense difference, but it may | the o 
to calculate it at somewhere about | for ever 


presen’ 
| 6,700 acres. of near] 


all the above- rtion and 
ford and Greanbictee consists of 


ground Jet at wonderful rents, cultivated with 
almost astounding, and contributing s 


‘a care and economy 





not 
roughly taken at about | Purfleet to Grays was laid 
ering | seventy miles, that of the main embankment at rather more 


miles of | 1707, w poe away 400 feet o 


y recovered until 1590. The entire coun from 

under water in 1690. Andeven 

can tell something about the great inbreak of 
f the river wall at Dagen- 

| ham, overflowed 1000 acres, and was only re 

| of labour by Captain P 

| behind its mark in the s 


| Cockn 


red after years 
, at an expense 0} £40,472, leaving 
ape of that little winding lake in 
| which bream and eels so plenteously swarm. 


ing memorials of their large perception of what are the | made cultivation impossible, and which must have impregnated | _ How to keep these embankments in sufficient repsir to be 
— appliances of a contralioes a vernment, as well as of| the atmosphere with an amount of bumidity bearing a strong | always ready for an extra high tide or a heavy 


Je of wind, - 
ost important questions affecting the agricultura 
pots, a, both Fides the river. The constant attrition of 
current exercises the proverbial effect of “ wager 
ing ;’ but the lodgement of any solid body, es 
a drifting bit of timber, or a fragment of a wrecked barge with 
just enough iron about it to ent its being carried off by the 
next tide, works in an bly short roa of time amazing 
|misobief, After two or three tides, the result ie 6 hole in 
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which the foreign body seems to insinuate itself with forty- | got into trouble with his masters for insubordination or wilful 
augur power, and if prompt means are not taken to remove | idleness. At seventeen, he was attacked for the first time with 
the active mischief, undermining is sure to follow speedily. | the epileptic d to which he has ever since been subject, 
. It forms, therefore, a prominent and most seriously expensive | and the state o! health obliged his parents to recall him 
art of the arrangements between landlord and tenant on the | home, and release him, by medical advice, from every species 
Pooks of the Thames, that constant vigilance should be exer-/ of study. Thus passed the years of adolescence of the future 
cised, a constant look-out kept, and injuries promptly re-| Pope in the rather monotonous occupations and pastimes of 
medied. the Italian provincial nobles of that day. Mastai’s person was 
The general construction of the Thames embankments is | good; his address far from inelegant, and he especially prided 
what is technically called the “Earthen mound.” It consists | himself on his proficiency in the manly exercises most in 
of a heap of earth, the section of which forms a scalene triangle, | vogue among his compeers, such as riding, shooting, and 
with the side toward the river inclined at an angle of about | pallone playing, a kind of game of ball much in favour with 
20 degrees, and that towards the land at one of about 45 de-| young Italians, especially of the lower provinces of the penin- 
grees, The embankments of the continental rivers—at least | sula, requiring no small degree of skill and activity. How 
away from the sea—are generally consolidated by turf care- | strangely to us now, through the haze of nearly half-a-century, 
fully planted, as well as by the roots of rows of trees with | shows the figure of Pio Nono, the young élégant of Sinigaglia; 
which they are ornamented: nearer the sea, and in positions | his smooth face all smiles of well-pleased vanity, and his 
exposed to more severe trials, gravel, reeds, straw kept down | cheeks and eyes a-light with strong exercise ; coatless and hat- 
by pieces of wood, faggots, wicker hurdles, and nets of straw | less, his fine frilled shirt tied up with pink ribbons, as is still 
ropes, are variously used for the same purpose. Nature has | the costume of pallone players on “ solemn” play-days in the 
given the Dutchmen a lesson, and the dunes are carefully sown | towns of Italy, bounding along, or striking the ball high into 
with the Ziymus arenarius, the leaves and stalks of which are|the air, amid the applause of the admiring connie, on a 
made into mats and ropes in Anglesea and the Orkneys, and | quaint, picturesque pallone ground, probably skirting the grey 
the fibrous roots of which bind the sand, &c., into a sort of | battlemented wall of some small Ro: ole city, which little 
concrete basket-work. But the Thames embankments are | dreamed then of harbouring the future ache 1d of Heaven 
fortified chiefly by tiers of stakes driven into the river face of | in the pleasant-spoken stripling whose address it admired ! 
the wall, and the intervals filled in with lumps of chalk or} Our author vaguely hints at some romantic love p: 
stone, rammed in to a level with the heads of the stakes, or | which found place in Mastai’s early years. A beautiful Roman 
“stalks,” as they are more generally called. Since, however, | princess; a carriage overturned on its way to the shrine of 
the steamer traffic has added its churning power to the in- a onies a fortunate rival who had the pts Rt to rescue the 
fluence of tide and wind, it has been found advisable, as at | lady from peril, and, for a-while at least, was permitted to 
North Woolwich and the point where Barking Reach turns | bask in her smiles; are the principal features of this episode, 
into Galleons, to lay down a granite pavement like that on| which are just touched on in passing, as, in truth, they seem 
Holborn Hill, as nothing else will stand the wear and tear. to have left little or no after-impression on the heart of their 
In spite, however, of the completeness of the present system,|hero. Ill-fortune appears to have dogged him in all his 
and of the pains bestowed on its preservation, peculiar com-| younger aspirations. A vassing intimacy with some of the 
binations of spring tides, upland drainage, and certain winds | officers of the ill-starred Murat s-army gave him a longing to 
try a military career, and his uncle, a prelate at the Court of 
the newly-restored Pope, obtained for him a lieutenant’s com- 
mission in the Papal Guard. Before he had joined the corps, 
It fell to our lot to witness such an instance in—as we recol- | however, his unfortunate attacks of epilepsy became known to 
lect—the year 1852. Some such a combination of untoward | the military authorities, and again his hopes received a check 
atmospheric phenomena as occasioned the frightful catastrophe in the intimation that he could not be permitted to serve in the 
at the Hondsbossche, in Holland, in 1287, had heaped up the| army. It was then that Mastai, in disgust and bitter disap- 
waters of the North Sea to such an extent, that when the spring | pointment at the weary and aimless life which lay before him, 
tides came round, and a long continuance of wet had set an | resolved on entering the Church, and, soon after taking or- 
inordinate gush of upland waters running down the river, we | ders, retired into the Ospizio di Giovanni, a species of Seminary 
happened to journey from Rosherville to London in one ofthe | at Rome, where he gave himself up to the laborious duties of 
old. Gravesend steamers, and to arrive in Halfway Reach about | a teacher, and lived in a monotonous round of tranquil houriy 
the top of high-water. We were invited up on the paddle,box | employment, greatly improved in health, and absorbed in a 
by a civil and somewhat scientific captain, and introduced to | trance of passive obedience and a superstitious fatalism, which 
one of the strangest scenes we ever witnessed. Right and left} made him look upon the change in his way of life as the fruit 
lay the marshes, 17 feet at least below our vessel's waterline, | of a special interposition in his behalf of the Virgin, to whose 
and consequently some 31 feet below the level of our eye, | service he had vowed himself, like the paladins of old to their 
stretching their monotonous level away up to the stems of the | ladyes. A curious and characteristic scene is that mentioned 
trees which skirted the rising grounds. Between them the |by Prof. Dall’ Ongaro as having taken place about this period 
river seemed buoyed up, as in a basin, by the river walls: over | of Mastai’s lite, and in which the young ecclesiastic took a 
these, in a dozen places between Erith and Woolwich cataracts | principal part, at his native town of Sinigaglia. The scene in 
were ing down the inner sides of the slopes, and slowly | question was enacted on the occasion of a “ Mission,” which 
ushing a sheet of water further and further up into the marshes. | is described as follows :— 
erdsmen, in every variety of excitement, were gathering to-| “There was at that time living at Rome a Monsignore Odes- 
ther, and driving towards the rising lands the hundreds of} calchi, a judge of the Ruota, and member of a company of 
fread of cattle which had but a short time before been grazing | Missionaries, who had the charge of certain dramatic repre- 
in peace without a thought of danger; whilst other excited sentations, which were still in vogue in the South of Italy; 
boats at hand, were dotted along the top of | half sermons half dramas, a remnant of the old Mystery-plays, 
a powerful means of attraction to a people ro to theatre- 
ng and eager for everything that speaks to the imagination. 
hese ‘ Missions, then, were short plays, recited sometimes 
in church from the pulpit, sometimes in the public Piazza 
on a sort of platform, which resembled the Car of Thes- 
pis. The actors were two or three in number, according to the 


operating on the sea below, now and then override all pre- 
cautions, drive the water over the embankments, and create 
consternation and havoc in the marsh-land below. 





ps, with a 
the wall in suspicious places, eagerly engaged in efforts to fend 


off the flood with — and buckets ofearth, and sods, and 
extemporised clay fortifications, for the very short period durin; 
which the water could remain at its height. The determin 
stand made at the entrance of the Halfway House—a remote 
river-side inn,—with planks and clay, was worthy of all praise 
and it proved, we are glad to be able to add, successful. 

—— 


PIO NONO. 


HIS LIFE, BY PROFESSOR DALL’ ONGARO. 


- the sinner, the confusion of the heretic, and a victory over the 
spirit of darkness. These missions are spectacles reserved for 
grand solemnities. When Cardinal Testa Ferrata was made 
Bishop of Sinigaglia, he celebrated his entry into the diocese 
Meng < : : | by the performance of one of these sacred dramas, in which 
en Oe 7 yet wee = . oo ss well- | the young i a had ae a ae ae invited 

An Ue of Pius the Ninth. Not a few years must pass | to enact the part of the converted sinner. in la once more 
before the horizon becomes clear enough, and the pobek of | beheld the wiedhy suitor of the princess ‘Albani, the brilliant 
sight sufficiently distant, for the execution of a satistactory por- | pallone player, the young Count whose birth and personal ac- 
= ~t y —o rd wy Bag A aworyel a = complichmnente hed seme’ to pre’ ~— _ for ° “a “as 

e we anc yeary dupe ©) he Court 0 ome. 1e politi- | career, clothed in @ SODET CASSOCK 0! e priest. ne yple 
cal events which be alternately swayed and was owapes by, | were surprised and moved at the sight. He was uiokel 
in Italy, do not, as yet, touch upon completion, and his nega-| with tears. Miracles were wrought and prophecies uttered. A 
tive influence still weighs too strongly upon her destinies to | young girl of the name of Ferretti, almost an idiot, recovered 
= - unprejudiced biography from the pen of either | her reason, and predicted to the young missionary a future full 

end or foe. of greatness and glory.” 

The author of the little volume before us, Professor Dall’ | rom this ime fh Mastai began to devote himself with 
Ongaro, is a dramatist, a lyric poet, whose works have been | peculiar ardour to the worship of the Virgin; he became 
noticed in these columns. Besides being a writer and a poet, | shortly afterwards a Canon of “ Santa Maria Inviolata,” and, 
he has been for the last score of years a marked man among| very probably, began already to entangle his intellect in the 
the partisans of the extreme le% in the political events of | theological subtleties of that dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
Italy, and has gone through a chequered and picturesque ca- | ception, the promulgation of which was to be the work of his 
reer, from the pulpit and the confessional at Venice, passing | declining years. P 
through the battle-field and the siege of Rome, toa wees in} Another of the results of what may be called, in artistic 
the journalistic and theatrical circles of Paris, and thence in| phrase, the future Pontiff’s “ second manner,” was his expedi- 
bn ry sy back again to = tranquil honours of the Pro- | tion to Chili, as the coadjutor of the Apostolic Vicar, Monsig- 
essor’s chair, at Florence, which he now fills {nor Muzzi. The new-born zeal of Mastai anticipated a halo of 

He is gifted with many qualifications which eminently fit | triumph to be won in the steps of the ceneuloe’ tulsstonaries 
him for a successful biographer: a clear eye, a vivid and char- | of old time among the virgin solitudes of the New World. He 
acteristic way of handling the subject, a shrewd appreciation | spared no pains to obtain the appointment, utterly disregarding 
of the interests and motives which lie at the heart of the phases | the entreaties and dissuasions of his family, and especially his 
of historical change which he undertakes to examine, and a | mother,whose anxious forebodings sorely exaggerated the perils 
happy pictorial power of language, rare among modern Italian | of the charge for her darling son. 
writers, Yet, with all this, he sketches the career of Pope Pius| The mission to South America, however, only added one 
at a disadvantage, for in his anxiety to show himself impartial, | more to the list of Mastai’s early failures. Instead of finding 
the effort to look from a point of view not properly his own is | himself called upon to do battle with the monstrous deities of 
apt to make his glance vague and his hand unsteady, while its | heathen superstition, he was destined to take part in the thorny 
results will hardly be quite acceptable to the hearty supporters | negotiations which were set on foot to free the privileges of the 
of either side‘of the question, inasmuch as the one camp will | Romish clergy from danger of — at the hands of the 
holt him guilty of excessive leniency towards the subject of | ever-changing leaders of the Chilian Government. Monsignor 
his s(ory, and the other will make his lack of severity an ex-| Muzzi acquitted himself of his charge far more satisfactorily 
cuse for the unscrupulous assertion that, since so little has | than his coadjutor, who was for urging exorbitant demands on 
been said in unqualified blame by so stout a Republican, who | the Republic. ae 
may sensonelly, be supposed to exaggerate rather than to pal-| On his speedy return to Rome, Mastai did not continue his 
liate the Holy Father's shortcomings, the proper inference is, | diplomatic career, but was made Bishop of Castello and Direc- 
that these supposed shortcomings are a mere invention _of the | tor of the Hospital of St. Michael, which unites the various at- 
“The ehildbosd and early fe 3¢Giovensl Maria Mastal were] tiaty.” "Tas suties of ther costone pees he setrtp masts Basbop 

arly life t ) } ary. he duties of this onerous e newly-made 0) 
passed under the same influences as those of most of the young | is said to have discha with a degnen of hard methodical 
nobles of his country and day. He was born at Sinigaglia, a | sternness, very unlike his previous easy and engaging, though 
little old-world city of the Roman States, in the year 1792, and | shallow and unstable, disposition, which by no means endeared 
lived there under the may! Piper ty roof of the’ family palace | him to the inmates of the Hospital, but effectually 
until he was eleven years old, when he was sent to Volterra for | out to the notice of the Court of Rome as a fit recipient for fu- 
education at a college presided over by the well-known padre | ture favours and dignities; and shortly previous to 1831 he 
I . The young Mastai’s abilities were by no means | was advanced to the Archbishopric of eto. 
considerable ; his character weak and irresolute ; but he seems| The insurrectionary movement which took place im@hat year 
to have been a “ good boy, who minded his book” never | throughout Romagna and the Marches brought the Archbishop 








necessities of the play ; the plot was always the conversion of 


| for the first time into full contact with the political currents of 
Italy. He met them, as or Dall’ well observes, in 
a manner which shadowed forth in little his later and more 
momentous réle as the so-called leader of Italian nationali' 
when seated on the throne of St. Peter. At first he lent a wil- 
| ling ear to the complaints and expostulations of his rere 
| countrymen, assisted in the measures set on foot for raising the 
| National Guard, and took a principal part in the dismissal of 
| over-rigorous Government officials. But when the wave of re- 
| volt rose higher, and troops of volunteers began to rally round 
| the Provisional Governmentgstablished at Ancona, while Aus- 
tria, longing to interfere, itated before” pouring her fero- 
| cious soldiery into the rebellious Marches, Mastai’s constitu- 
| tional faint-heartedness got the better of his plausible good- 
nature ; the ties between him and the ultra-Jesuit party, never 
broken, though for awhile relaxed, became once more his lead- 
| ing-strings of action, and he hastily passed the Roman frontier 
|“ and took refuge in a part of his diocese which extended into 
|the Kingdom of Naples, intending to return when matters 
| Should have blown over.” It was not until Austrian bayonets 
| were ena through the delinquent provinces, the Provisi- 
onal Government put to flight, and the volunteers —— 
that the prudent Archbishop returned to his palace at Spoleto, 
full of gracious words and promises of pardon to the unhap; 
rebels, not a few of whom were thus tempted to lean upon he 
broken reed of priestly clemency and give themselves up to 
the mercy of the Papal Court. ‘No sooner, however, was all 
danger from the Revolutionary y entirely over than, as if 
dreading the inferences to be drawn from this too t in- 
dulgence towards the “ factious few,” Mastai openly joined in 
the persecution with which they were visited, and made one of 
Cardinal Bernetti’s Commission for the conviction and punish- 
ment of the revolutionaries and their accomplices. 

A fearful reckoning was that of 1831, between the Romag- 
noles and their oppressors ; a reckoning certainly ennuipnenl 
if equalled, in the records of the harshest and fiercest of mili- 
tary despotisms. The axe and the state-prison cell, worse a 
hundred times than any swift form of death; the Lewes | of 
fine and exile, dealt out stolidly and implacably as only a Car- 
dinal Secretary knows how to deal them, cleared the land at 
| last of the open disturbers cf its stupor; and Mastai from _ first 
| to last made one of that sanguinary Commission, there- 
| by drawing down on himself such a measure of dislike and 
mistrust in his diocese of Spoleto that it was thought prudent 
very shortly to remove him to the less dignified but more lu- 
crative See of Imola, which is considered a sure stepping-stone 
to the dignity of the Cardinal’s hat. 

It has been asserted that Mastai during these earlier years of 
probation never aspired to the crowning dignities which lay 
before him ; but our author records a little anecdote of those 
first years at Imola which, if authentic, would point to a very 
different conclusion. The Cardinal’s hat, he says, being slow 
in making its appearance, owing, age pa the slight esteem 
in which the wavering Bishop was held as a public man, he 
was fain to muffle up the scarlet furniture and hangings with 
which he had newly set out his throne-room in expectation of 
his advance in dignity, under covers of a different and more 
sober tint. A little harmless simulation of heavenly-minded 
humility could hardly be difficult to one who was wont (as 

Y On confesses while defending him as 
scarcely responsible agent of a system) “to burn one taper .to 
God and another to the devil; in other words, aN Fons 
with the Liberal party the atrocious measures of the 
Government, and to pray with the Jesuits for the total exter- 


mination of heretics and Carbenari.” 
The aversion with which, du the time epee, $0 
—-. he regarded the stirri of Gregory the Sixteenth, his 
iographer attributes ly to the effect produced on his mind 
by the horrible murder committed by them, under his own 
eyes, in the Cathedral of Imola, where a young man, pursued 
|for some eye crime, was poniarded while nee 
rescue to the Bishop’s robe, whose white folds were spri 
with the victim’s blood. Truly, the difference is wide een 
signing a death-warrant and carrying it into execution, and 
Mastal s nerves shuddereidl,—very possibly his heart revolted 
at the sight of such butchery. From this time he passed into 
the phase of his “third manner,” the fading out of which was 
destined to cost Italy such tears of blood. 

In 1846 died Pope Gregory, the harsh, implacable, learned 
Epicurean, beside whose desolate death-bed it is said no hum- 
| ble attendant remained to minister in his long agony. The 
| Pope’s death checked a fresh insurrection in the Roman 
} and their capital at the | moment of its outbreak. The 
| whole of Italy was seething for united action; but all parties 
paused an instant to watch the issue of the Conclave, confident 
that the new Pontiff, be he whom he might, must needs set 
oat by a path of policy differing widely from that of the last 





reign. 

| At the death of Gregory, Prof. Dall’ Ongaro’s Memoir neces- 
| sarily ceases to deal with matter less known, and, consequently, 
| more attractive, especially to English readers, and proceeds to 
| trace the public career of the new Pope, through which we 
| have no intention of following him. e election of such a 
| man at such a period of difficulty and confusion is by no means 
an unique case in the annals of the Papacy. Mastai’s chief 
merit in the eyes of his brother Cardinals, and that which cer- 
tainly elevated him to the throne, was that very instability of 
character which pointed him out as a puppet, to be turned and 
shifted by the impulse of stronger wills than his own, and as 
the readiest means of excluding the wily, despotical Lambru- 
schini, and the harsh, austere Micara, whom they dreaded 
equally, and who were the foremost candidates of all the Sacred 
College from wearing the tiara. 


—_-_->_———_ 


MY FIRST AND LAST ROBBERY. 


When I was a boy about fourteen years old, I ran away 
from school. I was a young donkey, no doubt, but then Dr. 
Birch did not forbid novels, and so he was y to blame; 
for I imbibed thus early in life a taste for the romantic, 
which, I am happy to say, I have since entirely got rid of. 

I forget for what now—no doubt it was on account of some 
great piece of injustice—but I resolved to imitate some hero 
or other I had read of, and run away to sea. This part of my 
life I shall not dwell upon, for the recollection of it is anything 
but pleasant: I shall only say that I a a 
ship, and then, as soon as I arrived at New York, al, 30 
much was I disgusted with my romantic life. How I lived in 
America, is a mystery to me yeti but one fine morning I found 
myself in Chicago with only alf-a-dollar in ~ / — and no 
shoes on my feet. I had seen quite enough of the world; so I 
thought the best thing I could do was to imitate the 
and go home, trus' to my family’s joy at seeing me 
for I had not written since I ran away from So 
I laid out some of my half-dollar in some bread and cheese, 
and putting the rest into a seam in my trousers, started for 


Detroit. 
For some ninety or a hundred miles, my route lay through 
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forest, the path marked every fifty yards a piece of | 
Se Be oe ee be te a weak of « tree. This was all I) 
had to guide me. My first two days passed without adven- | 
ture; one night I slept in a loghouse, where they were very 
kind to me, and gave me a breakfast in the morning ; but 
the next night I had to sleep in a tree, andI can assure you the | 
reality by no means came up to the idea I had formed of it from 
reading “The Swiss Family Robinson :” in the morning, when 


I awoke stiff and hungry, I sincerely wished that the ingenious 


author had gone quietly to the botiom of the sea, instéad of | reconnoitring for Indians and none being visible, we advanced | 
writing the fictitious narrative, and making a fool of me. How- | towards the centre, the rear being carefully brought up by me, 
on some of my bread and cheese, and | still in dread of immortal creatures. 


ever, | breakfasted i 
started once more on my weary journey. : 

Up to this time, I had not fallen in with a human being ex- | 
cept the people at the farmhouse ; but about five o’clock in the 
afternoon, as well as I could judge, I thought I saw some 

through the trees, and presently made them out to be- | 
long to three men. As they came closer, I saw they were very | 
qoaibtooking fellow 
been once not only fashionable but costly. I myself was 


s, with their faces covered over with short | disclosed, but no steps were visible. So dark and so horrible- | 
hair, as if they had not shaved for a month, and clad in very | looking was it, that it made me shiver to look down into it. | 
dilapidated garments, which bore, however, marks of having | Fancy, therefore, my feelings, when my kind sympathising | 





was so solemn, so ghastly ! Long rows of white tombs were glit- | perfectly ny by fear, and sank down in a corner unable 
tering in the moonlight, checkered here and there by shadows | to move hand or foot. Then suddenly I heard stealthy foot- 

a few willows that were scattered up and down, and|steps approaching from the direction of the chamber, and 
from some lofty sepulchres that towered among the more un- | though now I think it must have been a rat, yet then so simple 
pretending tombs. And when the branches of the willows | an explanation of such a sound never pacromnd my mind. I felt 








moved in the scarcely perceptible breeze, I felt sure it was | sure it was the corpse coming to resent the sacrilege I had 
some ghoul gli back into his grave in a hurry, to avoid be-| committed. Al] my blood ran cold in my veins, and I fainted ; 


ing seen by mortal eyes. | otherwise, I must have gone mad. 
While I was on the look-out for ghosts, my mates were busy How long I remained in this death-like stupor, I know not; 
but my first thought on awaking to consciousness was, where 
was 1? The whole recollection of what had happened to me 
flashed on my memory at once, and I closed my eyes with a 
shudder, and was near going off in another swoon. What 
out any delay, Mr. Brown set to work with pickaxe on a slab | saved me was, that when I opened my eyes I saw daylight; for 
at the base, and scon succeeded in making an opening for the | it was all darkness when I had fainted.” Yes, it was daylight, 
crowbar, of which I was relieved by the Swell, who inserted it | blessed daylight, shining round about me! It was as- 
skilfully, and raised up the slab. | tonishing what an effect it had upon me, who in the dark 
As in Aladdin’s adventure, the mouth of the dark hole was | was such a coward. I felt all my strength revive, and with 

it a feeling of hunger; so the first thing I did was to fin- 

ish my bread and cheese. I then felt brave enough to face a 
y whole churchyard, and as the light was shining in from the 
friend requested me, in the blandest tone in the world, to“ Jest | door of the chamber, into it I went and looking up, saw about 


Under the shade of the tallest sepulchre we halted, anc with- 


lightly enough equipped in a flannel shirt and a pair of canvas | slew down that there rope,” which, as he spoke, he threw down, sixty feet over my head a large aperture, through which the 
trousers ; yet I am sure I looked far more respectable than any | fastening one end to a piece of projecting masonry, “ and re- | light was streaming. There was no hope of escape, however, 


of them, for all their cloth coats with velvet collars and cuffs, | lieve the young woman of her superfluous jewelry. 
and trgusers tight at the knee, enlarging as they descended to | 
the ankle, and reminding one of the barrel of a blunderbuss. | 


In respect to foot-gear, they were variously attired. One of 
them boasted the possession of a pair of patent leathers, that 
once, no doubt, had borne part in many a dance, but now were 
fitter to replenish the bag of one of the gentlemen who repeat 
“Old clo’’ 
trian excursion through an American forest; for the upper 
leathers had disagreed with the lower, and through many a 
crevice the toes peeped out. Toes,doI say? Yes! for, alas, 
stockings had long since become a subject-matter for histo- 
rians. The other two possessed what are commonly called 
“highlows ;” and I am particular in thus recording it, for one 
pair of them afterwards bore a prominent position in my ad- 
venture. 

But what impressed me at once in respect to these gentle- 
men, was that each of them carried an instrument adapted for 
housebreaking—one a pickaxe, another a crowbar, and the 
third a hammer, chisel, and coil of rope. Was it possible they 
were going to commit burglary in the backwoods? That 
thought I dismissed at once, for what was there to steal? and 
before a second occurred to me, our meridian became identi- 
cal ; and the swell, as I was passing within about twenty yards, 
hailed me to stop, which request I complied with. He then 
entered into a conversation with me, making general inquiries 
about my position and prospects in this world, and particular 
ones about where I was going, and what I intended doing 
when I got there. These f answered to the best of my ability ; 
and as I did not paint my future very brilliantly, he expressed 
the greatest pity for my forlorn condition, and ended by offer- 
ing to make my fortune, on condition of my turning back and 
joining in their expedition. This was too disinterested by half, 
and much more than his own worldly prosperity appeared to 
warrant; so I refused, and thanking him kindly, wished him 

i-morning. But my kind friend would not allow his ob- 
ject to be thus frustrated, for he produced a most conclusive 
argument, and used it so persuasively, that I was induced to 
change my mind; in shape it resembled a Colt’s revolver, and, 
like it, had a barrel and five chambers. If he had been study- 
ing rhetoric al! his life, he could not have ed with Yer 
success. I turned round with the grestest shherity, and at his 
bidding shouldered the crowbar he was carrying, and marched 
on between him and his acquaintance with the pickaxe. 

Tt was while proceeding in this order that I made the ob- 
servations I have set down, and many more which I have not ; 
one of which was, that we were proceeding at the rate of about 
three miles an hour—and considering the nature of the ground, 
that was rather quick—and another, that I was beginning to 
feel excessively hungry. After a while, I ventured te hint 
this last fact to my companion of the pickaxe, who appeared 
the best-natured of the party, for I was unconsciously a disci- 
ple of Lavater, and studied “as much of their faces as I could 
see through their beards. To my great delight, he agreed with 
me, and said he would like some dinner; whereupon we all 
halted; and seeing them produce bread and meat, I said 
nothing about my own provender, which was carefully stowed 
away inside my shirt. 

I made a great dinner, and so did they, though none of us 
said grace; but when I saw a cask of amber fluid produced, 
and was given a considerable portion of it to drink, my spirits 
rose to a very high pitch, and Tvagen to place more confidence 
in the promises of my sympathising friend. 

Was now, as well as I could guess, between seven and eight 


o'clock, and would soon be dusk, for the days were beginning | ever experienced, that was the worst. 


to shorten, so I thought it time I should know whither we 
were going, and what I was to do; accordingly, fortified by 
the draught from the amber flask, I gave utterance to my sen- 
timents. “TI say, Mister, what game's up ?” 

The Swell witom I addressed stared for a while, no doubt 


‘ for the sides were perpendicular and quite smooth. No velvet 
And now, it dawned on my benighted intellect that it was | ever appeared half so smooth to me as they did then, though 
| for this purpose they had brought me, and not on account of) in reality they were built of rough stone. This aperture was 
my prepossessing appearance, and though it put an.end to all | evidently on the top of the monument at whose base the slab 
| doubt on the subject, it was by no means a satisfactory expla-| had been removed, and no doubt, had I looked up the night 
nation. So little, indeed, was I pleased at it, that, without any before, I should have seen the moonlight; but I did not, and 
preliminaries, I turned and ran as hard as ever I could. But,|my candle prevented me seeing it without looking up, and 





about cities, than as armour for the feeton a pedes- | as luck would have it, when I had gone about ten yards, 1| when I went out into the pit, I suppose the light did not pene- 


stumbled and fell over a stone, and before I could rise, was | trate so far or else a cloud had passed over the moon. But 
| again a prisoner. though it was very satisfactory to know all about the light, and 
This time my friend produced a bowie-knife, and gently in- | where it was coming from, it by no means reconciled me to 
sinuating the point about a quarter of an inch into a tender | being a prisoner in such a prison, with every likelihood of 
part, observed in a tone of voice that left not the slightest doubt | being starved or eaten by rats if my comrades did not come 
on my mind of his being in earnest: “ My young friend, if you | back for me. I began, therefore to loa@k round for materials to 
try that game again, I'll jest put you outside this knife in two | build a seaffolding, if perhaps I could raise the slab; so I se- 
jiffies.” | lected the newest coffins, and brought them out into the pit, 
I was ignorant at the time, and am so still, of the precise | and placing two opposite each other, put two more on these, 
period occupied by a jiffy, but I feared it was not a protracted | and so on until my pile was about six feet high. Here I came 
one, 80 I judged it best to obey, and went back quietly with | to a full stop, for I could not raise up any more without en- 
him. | dangering the safety of the whole structure, which was very 
When we got to that awful hole, he repeated his former re- | rickety ; so I sat down on the settle to rest and think what I 
quest, but suddenly I saw a loophole for escape, and suggested : | should do, and while I was there, I thought I might as well se- 
“ But I’ve no place to put em.” | cure the jewels. So I set to work, and soon had them all in my 
“Lend me your wiper, Brown.” possession—nose-ring, earrings, anklets, bracelets, and rings of 
“T ain’t got such an article jest at present,” said Mr. Brown. | every description ; every ornament did I steal @xcept those on 
“ Where's yourn, Price ?” her grave-clothes—for those I could now see, were glass—and 
“ Well, I forgot to bring it down stairs.” stuffed them into my boots. Having accomplished this, a 
None of them possessed a handkerchief. At last a brilliant | bright idea struck me: 1 took off my shirt, and tore it into 
thought struck the Swell, and you may be sure I did not bless | strips ; these I twisted and knotted, and made intoa rope about 
his ready wit. “I say, Brown! you divest yourself of them | twelve feet long. It was good stout flannel, and made a: very 
boots; the youngster can put the plunder into the legs.” respectable strong rope. One end of it I fastened to a coffin, 
“All serene; you have got a head-piece, and no mistake,” and mounting my scaffolding with the other, I commenced to 
said admiring Brown, as he took off his highlows, and dragged | haul. All went perfectly right until I got it up about half way, 
them on my feet. Now I had no excuse, yet it took several | and then the treacherous flannel gave way, and the coffin fell 
rather severe applications of the bowie before I could.be in-| with a crash. At the same time I lost my balance, and fell 
duced to catch hold of the rope and swing myself over. down on the other side, dragging along with me my entire pile. 
I should have said, before this, that they had given me the, Stunned and bruised, I lay for a long time unconscious, co- 
hammer and chisel, and a piece of candle and a tinder-box, all | yered over with bones and decayed flesh, and skul!’s dust—for 
of which I had stowed away along with my bread and cheese. | in their fall most of the coffins were burst open—until once 
I now slid down the rope, and soon came to the end of i, but | more I came to life; but this time it was in darkness. For 
not ofthe pit, for I could feel nothing below me but the sides. | some time I could not realize where I was, until a noise above 
Here was a case. Was I to let go, and be dashed to atoms | stirred the train of my memory, and 1 remembered all. I 
some hundreds of feet below ; or was I to ascend and get eight | shook off my ghastly bedclothes, and jumped up, for I felt sure 
inches of cold steel? Truly it was a dilemma, of which the | it was my friends come back to deliver me. Soon a light shone 
horns were inconveniently sharp. | down, and I knew the slab was raised. But my feeling of 
However, I did not long deliberate, for it was anything but a | thankfulness was nipped in the bud, for on looking up, I saw 
pleasant situation to be in. The wall I was leaning against was | the end of a ladder projecting down. 
cold and clammy, and covered with all kinds of creeping, “Surely the Indians are coming to bury some one,” I 
abominations, that were egy wed meas I hung at the end | thought “ and will crucify me.” 
of the rope. And besides, my lively imagination pictured to| As a last chance, I felt round for my hammer, and found it, 
/me some horrible being about to seize me from below, drag me | just as the ladder rested on the ground close beside me, and the 
down to its abode, and there make a meal of me. Soup! went) figure of a man began to descend. The night was dark and 
|as fast as I could. But before I came to the top that confoun- | cloudy, so I could not tell whether it was an Indian or a white 
| ded bowie again made its acquaintance with my shoulder, and | man; but the ladder left little doubt. So I took up my posi- 
}my kind friend, who introduced it, swore a fearful oath, that | tion in front of the ladder, and awaited the man who was com- 
| if I did not go down instanter, he would send me to the bottom, ing down resolved to give him a warm welcome. Slowly he 
and eternity together. came, and often stopped ; but at last his foot rested on the last 
| Down I went again, determined tgjump atany hazard. But! rung. This was my time; so I stepped forward, and dealt him 
notwithstanding all my resolution, When I came to the end of | a blow on the back of the head with all my might. With an 
the rope, I hung as long as I could. If it had been certain death | awful yell he fell, either dead or stunned, and the cavern took 
I was falling to, | could not have hung another instant. Gradu- | up the yell, and echoed it round and round, whilst I — in, 
ally the rope slipped through my fingers (for a long time I re- | to the best of my ability. Altogether, it was a fearful din, and 
tained marks of its passage), at'last left them altogether—and I | enough to frighten any one outside, which it effectually did, 
dropped. Oh, that fearful moment! Of all the sensations I | for, when I ran up the ladder as fast as I could, yelling all the 
Even a night-mare is | while, and looked, I could see several forms just disappearing 
nothing to it. I expected, at the very least, to be dashed to into the forest. 1 immediately made off in the opposite direc- 
pieces in some horrible abyss, if ever I came to the bottom. | tion, and ran as hard as I could till my strength failed, when I 
All the evil I had ever done rushed into my memory in a dark | sank down exhausted, and soon, so tired and worn out was I, 
mass, but with every separate sin distinct, and I lived my whole | fell fast asleep. 
lifetime over again in short that moment; for short itwas. I| The morning was breaking when I awoke, and hearing 











admiring my language, both on account of its brevity and also | don’t think I fell more than five feet, and then alighted on soft | water close by, I dragged myself to it, and after drinking some 


its intrinsic beauty, and thus replied : 
. Well youngster, I'll tell you, and it ain't a very long story 
either. You see, some time ago, I fell in at New Orleans wit 


a coon jest returned from shutin’ bars, or some sech thing, in | i 
among the red-skins up here; and he told me a long yarn | immediately jumped up and struck alight. On ——s 
about an Indian princess who departed this wicked life when | me, I could see that the place I was in was something li 


he was there, an 


who was buried with all her jewels; and | bottom of a draw-well, being about six feet square, and having | me an excellent dinner, an 


earth. But the delightful joy that filled my whole frame, body | of it, felt able to proceed, though very slowly, for some hours. 
| and mind, I cannot describe. A prisoner reprieved on the | At last I saw smoke through the trees, and presently a log-cot- 
! scaffold has alone experienced the same kind of feeling. ‘tage. No palace was ever half so magnificent as it ap 
In my joy at finding myself safe, al) fear passed away, and I | to me then, and no woman half so beautiful as she I saw stand- 
round | ing in the doorway. Good she was in reality, for when she 
ke the | Saw me, she came and helped me in, set me before a fire, gave 
believed every word I told her: 


stunnin’ ones they air tew, if they're as Ae says. Well, sez 1 | in one ofits sides an aperture or doorway. Into this I advanced | how I was robbed, and nearly murdered by Indians. She even 


to myself, vhat’s the use of them jewels down in the ground ? | and after traversing a short passage, found myself in a large | offered me a oy the night. 
int 


and the m yre I cogitated, the more I thought it a tarnation 


pity they should stay there ; so myself and my two friends air | round about the wall were coffins in every stage of decay ; 
ere now for to try if we can’t git them; and I kalkirlate we | others were piled up at one end, and in the centre was a kind | York, and she let me go; but first, good soul, m 


ain't far now from the spot, if it’s where my shutin’ friend de- 
scribed jt.” 


hyar’s the clump of elms,” said Mr. Pickaxe. 


But not for worlds would 
e neighbourhood, for fear of the Indians, 
and so I pretended that I was in a great hurry to get to New 
le me take 
of settle, supporting an elaborately carved sarcophagus, made some money as a present, and provisions, for I was still a long 
| from the bark of some tree. This, no doubt, was the princess. | way from Detroit. On the anaine of the third day after 
So at once, in the li paving met with no further 


chamber, evidently the receptacle of the dead Indians ; in niches | | have remained 


ight of my newly found courage, I determi- | left my kind hostess, I arrived safe, 


“ ¥ ‘ou’re right, Mr. Brown,” said the leader ; “ and now, let’s | ned to secure the prize. I inserted my chisel under the lid, and | adventure. In Detroit 1 managed to dispose of some of my 


follow our noses.” 


As we went on, I learned the whole of our project. The | corpse 


‘after a few taps from the hammer, raised it, and discovered the spoils to a jeweller, who asked no questions, but gave about 
ofa young female, apparently not long dead, for her | one-tenth of the value. 


| However, I was glad to gee anything 
* princess was buried in the cemetery of the tribe, about two) face looked quite fresh and lifelike; her eyes were glassy, how- | at all, and, as the steamer was just starting, em , an 
miles from where we were, in a deep vault under a lofty sepul- | ever, and her form rigid. She was profusely ornamented with | two days after, was in New York. 


chre, right in the centre of the burying-place ; but as we were | jewels, and her grave-clothes literally sparkled with brilliants. | 
now in dangerous ground, silence was strictly enjoined, and I | 
could not learn why I was included in the expedition. I puzzled | a splendid emerald. I had just seized hold of the ring, and I thought I saw a face I knew; I looked a 

Was it on account of my personal 


myself to find out, in vain. 


Here I sold one of the rings for fifty pounds, and lived for a 
hat first struck me was a ring through her nose, containing little while in great style. One day coming out of a cigar-sbop, 
gain, and found 


was about to commence my sacrilege, by severing the cartilage | was not mistaken. It was my friend with the patent leathers, 


appearance that they had taken such a liking to me as to pre- | of her nose, when I was terrified by a loud crash from above, | looking twice as shabby as ever. He knew me at once, and 


fer a fourth share to a third’ Hardly so, I thought—my vanity 
Was not so great as all that. 
I could think of. 


as if the slab had been hastily replaced. Such was the first immediately came over and accosted me, asking me how Ihad 


But yet this was the only reason thought that occurred to me, and I rushed out to see; but in escaped. 


my hurry my candle was extinguished, and asI had leftmy! “Escaped from the grave, you mean?” said I. “ You were 


I'm sure it took us at least two hours to cover those two tinder-box on the settle, I could not relight it, for with the dark- | a pretty fellow to leave,me in such a fix.” 


miles, but then we had to proceed very cautiously for fear of 


the Indians, for if we were 


ness all my terrors had once more resumed their sway, and not; “ But,” explained he, “we heard the Redskins, and had to 


caught, crucifixion was the very | yor worlds would I have moved astep into that chamber with | cut for our lives; and when we came back next night to 


mildest punishment we could expect. At last we reached the | all the —— All I suffered before was nothing compared | see if anything could be done for you, we found the place 
t 


border of the burying-ground, and never shall I fo 


that broke on my view when we emerged from 


the sight | with what 


when I looked up, and saw darkness every-| swarming with them, and it took us as much as ever we could 


trees—it | where, and knew that the slab had indeed fallen, I becam | do to get off safe. When we got here a week ago, we heard 
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how the Indians had captured the robber, and crucified him ; 
80 we were sure it was you.” 

“ You see it was not,” said I coolly; and then I told him my 
story. We then came to the conclusion that the man I brained 
belonged to some other party on the same errand as ourselves, 
and that the Indians had found him, no doubt still insensible, 
and had crucitied hith. 

Such was the end of my adventure. But our —- gains | 
brought us no luck. In less than a month, I was the only one | 
ofthe party alive, for Brown and Price one night, about a} 
week after we got the money, had a fight in a tavern, when | 
Price settled his companion with his bowie, and was shortly | 
after hung for it. The Swell got delirium-tremens, and died | 
soon after; so I was the only one left, with nearly three thou- | 
sand pounds in my possession (for we had sold all the jewels | 
for five thousand). Terrified at the fate of my companions, I | 
began to think 1 had not been acting as I ought, and soon | 
came to the conclusion that I was little better than a thief. | 
When once I began to think about the subject, it was all right. 
I wrote home to my friends, sold all my fine clothes and jew- 

ellery, and one dark night dropped all that was left of the 
money into the poor-box of the Soybean ——. Next morn- 

, | was on my way back to England. And thus ended My 

t and Last Robbery.—Chamibers. 





STRIKING LIKENESSES. 


Nature has patterns which she sometimes repeats in her 
work ; jacquard looms of her own, where she weaves two or 
three pieces of humanity, varied perhaps in material and colour, 
but of identical style and arrangement—pieces so much alike, 
indeed, they can hardly be known apart. Of such were the two 
slave boys whom Toranius, the great slave merchant of his time, 
sold to Mark Anthony, saying they were twin brothers, when, in 
reality, the one had been born in Asia and the other in Europe, 
and there was not a drop of related blood between them. Of 
such was Caius Bibius, Pompey’s double ; and the anonymous 
youth whom the a Cesar saw as it had been looking in a 
mirror, so exactly like himself was he. Asked slyly by the 
Emperor if his mother had ever been to Rome, the anonymous 
youth as slyly answered, No, but his father had been there of- 
ten. But as this anecdote is told of various other persons, per- 
haps the august Caesar's living yn ay is a mere myth, 
and never existed at all. There have been certain historical 
doubles, though, about whom there is no doubt, if very much 
obscurity. For instance, there was Smerdis the magian, a Per- 
sian counterfeit of royalty, who, when Cambyses was away in 
Egypt and just before he died of that unlucky sword-wound at 
Ecbatana, boldly came forward as Smerdis, the brother — 
murdered by Cambyses effectually enough some time before— 
and who m: <1 so well, and was so very like the slaughtered 
prince, that when the king died he succeeded to the royal es- 
tate and digaities unchallenged. He was discovered at last by 
one of the numerous wives whom he had inherited together 
with the rolls of costly stuffs, the vessels of gold and silver, the 
apes, and the peacocks, and the rest ofthe royal chattels. She, 
in playful mood, lifting up hiscurls, saw—not ass’s ears like 
Midas’s, nor pointed and furry ears like Donatello’s—but no ears. 
For the knave had lost them, not so very long before, for some 
trick unbefitting the magian calling. Smerdis the 

came to the end of his farce; but was marvellously like 
Smerdis the prince, for all that. 

Then, there was Antiochus the Great of Syria, who had his 
double in one Artemou, whereby his = + Dag ae 
to a trick, and a very good one for herself; a’ 

+ pe dead, putting yf sa into the royal bed, and 

him commend to the special care of his nobles and ag 
faithful and beloved spouse. Some writers say that 

murdered Antiochus, and took Artemon for her husband in- 
stead ; keeping up the deception for above two years, so wonder- 
fully like to the dead king was he. The best feature in old 
stories is, that you have so many versions, and all so directly 
contradicting one another, that you may make your choice ac- 
cording to your fancy ; which is an historical luxury in general, 
extending even down to later times than the classical. 

Coming into somewhat more intelligible company and on to 
firmer English ground, we find ourselves face to face with Jack 
Cade, who in the sixth Henry's generation spoilt a good and 
reasonable cause by giving himself out as Mortimer, whom he 
resembled, and who was believed in by thousands, not only as 
“ the Captain of the Great Assembly in Kent,” but also as 
close relative of the House of York. He finally got himself 
and his pretensions fully settled 7 one Alexander Iden, who 
had no eye for likenesses. And in fourteen hundred and eighty- 
six, Lambert Simnel, well tutored by Richard Simon, priest, 
and backed by the Duchess of Burgundy, sister to the late King 
Edward the Fourth and aunt to the poor young murdered boys, 
set himself forward to play the part of Richard, second son of | 
Edward, who, it was reported, had escaped from the Tower, 
and was now wandering through Europe. Finding this a 
sonation would not do, he then said that he was Edward Earl 
of Warwick ; under which name he was warmly supported by 
the Irish people, who crowned him in Dublin Castle with the 
diadem taken from the Virgin, and publicly proclaimed him 
King Edward the Sixth. During the height ofthe craze, Henry 
caused the real Warwick to be led through London, that men 
might see the difference ; but that did not prevent their saying 
that Henry's was the counterfeit and Lambert Simnel was the 
original ; tor could not every one see how much more like to 
the Plantagenets he was than Henry’s mummer? couraged 
by so much apparent success, Lambert Simnel landed in Eng- 
land, prepared to carry all before him, but after one or two 
trials of strength was fairly defeated instead—the king, disdain- 
fully enough, granting him a life which was too insignificant for 
his high mightiness to take. He made him a scullion in the 
royal kitchen, as about the most contemptible thing he could be ; 
though afterwards he was raised to the more honourable post 
of faiconer. There was a fine irony in Henry’s treatment of 
the would-be king—that fragment of plebeian stuff which nature 
had wound off the loom in the Tikeness of the Plan ets; and 
history would be less sad reading if all conquerors been as 
contemptuous and as humane. 

Six years after Simnel’s defeat, the Duhess of Burgundy 
again brought torward a counterfeit presentment. This time 
it was Perkin Warbeck, or Osbeck, a handsome youth of fine 
paris, made even more like to the Plantagenets than Simnel 

been ; sufficiently like to personate to the life Lambert's 
first venture—young Richard ot York, who had been murdered 
by Sir John Tyrrell, as all readers of Shakspeare know. Per- 
haps Warbeck had a left-handed kind of right to be like the 
son of Edward the Fourth; for his beautiful mother had been 
honoured with much notice from king’s majesty, given to 
honour pretty women with special and peculiar ; and 
when she and her crafty, complaisant husband, the renegade 


Jew of Tournay, settled in England, oer were 80 tly pa- 
tronised by the court and , that Edward conde- 
scended to stand godfather for the little Perkin, that 
small Hebrew was made into a Christian. in- 


However that might have been, it is certain that 


Perk nl ceedingly like Ed ants famil 
young Perkin was not only ex: i ike Edward's 1 
but also that he had something regal a i in ped 
self, and so doubly fitted for his part. Duchess of 
Burgundy sent him men and moneys, calling him her dear 
nephew, and the White Rose of England ; Charles of France 
and James of Scotland espoused his cause, as did many gen- 
tlemen of note in England. James, indeed, gave him his own 
cousin, Lady Catherine Gordon, to wife, and more substantial, 
but not lavish, aid into the bargain. But fate and Lancaster 
were too strong for Warbeck and the Yorkists. Ata great 
battle fought near Taunton he lost his army and his cause, was 
taken prisoner by the king, locked up in the Tower, and after 
some term of imprisonment executed, on the plea of i 
ward and plotting his escape. This is the last historical coun- 
terfeit presentment to be found in England. 

In 1554 was born Sebastian of Portugal, humous son of 
Don John, and heir to the crown ; and in 1578 he led his men 
at the disastrous battle of Alcacar, when Christians and Moors 
hacked to pieces thousands of the divine image in honour of 
the God who made them. After the battle, Sebastian was 
missing: some said he was dead; others, taken prisoner ; but 
the general belief was that he had been slain, though, to be sure, 
there was just the chance of the prisoner theory. Sufficient 
chance to encourage a host of adventurers, all more or less 
like the missing youth, all wanting one eye, all of the same 
complexion a stature as himself, and all owning their ad- 
herents from pure conviction, as well as from design and craft 
insight. First, there was Gabriel Spinosa, the one-eyed coo 
of Madrigal, who, in 1585, got even Dofia Anna of Austria on 
his side, and prevailed on her to give him her jewels, by which 
means he was arrested, it being thought more than suspicious 
that such a ragged robin as he should have jewels for 
sale. Yet he was strangely like the princely Sebastian, one- 
eyed cook though he was. "Then there was the son ofa tiler at 
Alcobaca, with two notable adherents, Don Christopher de 
Tavora and the Bishop of Guarda. This tiler’s son of Alco- 
baca had been a man of loose life and more than doubtful 
morals, who had become converted, and then turned hermit; 
but, being exceedingly like the lost Sebastian, he had been got 
hold of by the knight and the bishop, and persuaded to act 
the part of the prince redivivus. He did not succeed, but got 
sent to the galleys for life, while the bishop was hanged for a 
treasonable plotter as he was. Of the knight’s future not 
much seems to be known. 

After him.came Gongalo Alvarez, the son of a mason, who 
generously granted the title of Earl of Torres Novas to a rich 
yeoman whose daughter he wanted to marry—raised a bod 
of men, and gave the government a few days of anxiety. He 
was soon disposed of, like the rest; but under a severer sen- 
tence, as he had been more troublesome than they. He was 
hanged and quartered, and the Earl of Torres Novas was de- 
prived of his dignity and estate, and left shivering in social 
nakedness, exposed to the ridicule of the world. But twenty 
years after the battle of Alcacar, namely, in 1598, came one, 
about whom history is even yet undecided—a kingly-looking 
man, noble in spite of poverty and the deep lines of suffering 
like scars across his face—who presented himself at Venice, 
saying that he was Sebastian, so long thought to have been 
slain at Alcacar, but who had been taken prisoner by the 
Moors instead, and kept in close ward for all these weary 
waiting twenty years. He gave a very likely and detailed ac- 
count of himself when examined by the Venetian nobles de- 
puted to him, and showed great firmness, » and pa- 
tience, as might have been expected from a who had 
been so severely tried ; he knew all the secrets of the and 
the royal family ; was exceedingly like what the true 
would have been after twenty years of affliction and privation ; 
had all the bodily marks and personal peculiarities of the prince; 
and was, in short, so dangerously possible, that the Portuguese 
authorities were uneasy, and: got him ordered out of Venice, 
afraid to have him any longer in public view. When banished 
from the Queen of the Adriatic he went to the Queen of the 
Plains, and took refuge in Florence. But re oa eg me ve 
him up to Count de , the viceroy of Naples, by whom 
he was imprisoned in the Castle of d’Ovo, every now and then 
brought forth and exhibited to the people—the officer in charge 
of the exhibition crying out, “ This is the man who calls him- 
self Sebastian!’ “And I am Sebastian,” would sometimes an- 
swer the patient, proud, and kingly-looking prisoner. From 
@Ovo he was sent to the galleys, thence to San Lucar, and 
hence to a castle in where he disa from history, 
and no one ever kn became 0! 
the true Sebastian, he was the most remarkable of all the false 

resentments to be found in history. 

Of false Demetriuses in Russia there were many. Demetrius, 
the son of John Basilowitz, Czar or Grand-Duke of Muscovy, 
had been murdered by the order of Boris Gudenow in the 
early part of 1600. But it was found convenient for certain 
men to say that he had not been murdered, and if there was a 
likeness anywhere, it was made the most of. Themost famous 
of the false Demetriuses was the monk Otrafief, a fine, brave, 
handsome fellow, run off the same jacquard loom as the slain 
prince, who gathered together a large army with which he de- 
feated his enemy Boris Gudenow, who thereupon killed him- 
self, as the best thing he could do for mankind. Otratief was 
crowned at Moscow by the name of Demetrius the Fourth, or 
Fifth, as historians choose to recognise or ignore that other 
Demetrius some three hundred years before him, and began 
his reign so well, that even those who thought within them- 
selves, and those who knew for certain, that he was only a 
shabby monk and no Demetrius at all, held their tongues, find- 
ing the new state of things quite sufficiently to their liking to 
buy their silence. But usurpers seldom prosper. In a rt 
time, Demetrius Otrafief gave way to such cruelties and exces- 
ses that mankind, as embodied in the Muscovites of 1605, could 
bear him no longer. On the day of his —_ with the 
daughter of the Vaywode of Sendimir, one of his first and 
most influential adherents, a —_ of conspirators burst into 
the palace and slew him; and then the fact was publicly pro- 
claimed that he was only the monk Otrafief, and no more the 
true son of John Basilowitz than Boris Gudenow himself. Then, 
in 1773, one Pougatschoff must needs give himself out as Peter 
| the Third,whom the im rial Catherinchad good reasoa to know 
| was sleeping safely his last sleep, carefully put out of her royal 

way. He seized the fortresses in the county or district of Oren- 
burg, assembled a goodly army, and might have given the 
royal murderess no end of trouble had he not been betrayed 
by some of his followers, and given up to the enemy. He was 
put into an iron , and so carried to Moscow, w’ he was 
first shown in ion to the people as a bad likeness of the 
dead Peter, and then executed, January, 1775. Yet he was a 
counterfeit presentment of no such very ue forms, and 
= sufficiently like the original to ve men with more 
th taan discernment. 


a bh Rte 
poor little “ ” we have not to say. 
edventarers than counteriaxt 





Geed, that he was the father without any godliness 


They were rather and 
presentments, 


nano of wham wete very onsstatie in their at- 


im. If he was not) 


tempts, and none of any mark or political significance, 
The chief person worried by them was the poor Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, with whom they all, naturally enough, claimed 
relationship and knowledge. For the rest, they were only 
laughed at by the public, and locked up when they became too 
intrusive and annoying. 

But some of the instances of this double likeness 
are to be found in private life ; and the history of the false Mar. 
tin Guerre is one of the strangest of all. In the middle of the 
sixteenth century one Martin Guerre, aged eleven, was married 
to Bertrande de Rols, seven, both of Artigues, a little vil. 
lage near Rieux, the “ lieu” of Haute mne. In due 
time they had a child, and all went on ha pily enough, till one 
day, when of the ripe age of twenty-one, Martin stole some corn 
from his father, and, in fear of punishment, silently absconded. 
For eight years Martin Guerre was dead to his family. 
never try of, or from, him; letters in those days were few, 
and travellers scarce; and Martin Guerre had passed out of the 
little world of Artigues as if he had never been. Sudd one 
day, he reappeared. As he had been absent for eight he 
Was not quite the same man as when he went away ; but it was 
he sure enough—the same marks on his face and hands, the 
blood-spot in his left eye, the two tusks in the upper jaw, the 
broken nail of the first finger, the three warts on the right hand, 
and another on the little finger, as well as the scar on the ri 
eyelid, and the pit which an ul: er had left in his face; signs 
which all men might have k.own Martin Guerre ¢mong a 
thousand. Besides, when he spoke to Bertrande de Rols, the 
wife, he knew all the secrets lying between them ; who the 
wedding guests had been, where a certain suit was, or ought to 
be, of which Bertrande herself knew nothing ; with some other 
small mysteries nearer and dearer still. Bertrande had nota 
doubt that it was Martin’s very self: nor had her own immedi- 
ate relations, nor had his uncle, nor his four sisters. The lost 
was certainly found, the prodigal publicly repentant, and all 
Artigues rejoiced with the pretty young wife at the return of 
her vagrant. So the matter stood for three years; two children 
were born to the pleasant couple, and though they were 
strangely unlike Sanxi, Martin’s first child, no one thought any 
the worse of them or their mother forthat. But at last, a little, 
half-inarticulate whisper got abroad, which soon swelled into 
a loud and angry cry, and the whisper was: “ This is not Mar- 
tin Guerre, but Arnauld du Tilh.” The Martin of the 
said some, was taller and darker, of more slender build, bow- 
backed, high-shouldered, with a cleft in his chin, and a 
and flat snub-nose ; while the Martin of the present, for all 
personal marks, had none of these more important characteris- 
tics ; and especially, his nose was neither large, nor flat, nor 
snub. When the sluice was once opened, the waters rushed in, 
All sorts of differences and discrepancies were seen and com- 
mented on; and, at last, the cry grew so loud and fierce, that 
poor Bertrande, who had been the last to give in to the storm, 
was forced to bow to it. She was made to undertake a prose- 
cution against the man who, for three years, had been to her 
as Martin Guerre, — him to appear as Arnauld du Tilh, to 
answer to the false personation—with other crimes 
yet more grave and serious. 

y witnesses were called on this r-.. trial : some for, 
more against, the identity of Arnauld du Tilh with 
Guerre. One said that n had been notoriously skilful in 
certain games, of which Arnauld knew nothing ; another—this 
was Jean Es; ol, landlord of a'little inn not far distant—said 
that Arnauld had confessed to him that he was not Martin 
Guerre at all, but only Arnauld du Tilh, beseeching him not to 
betray him, Arnauld ad that Martin had made over to 
him all his goods and his‘rights: whereat Bertrande grew red 
and bridled. A third said that he ‘had known from the first 
that the accused was Arnauld de Tilh, and not Martin Guerre, 
but that he had had a sign not to betray him ; so said another, 
adding that he, the accused, had given him two handkerchiefs 
for his brother, Jean du Tilh. A soldier, newly arrived from 
Rochefort, accompanied by two other witnesses, deposed that 
the true Martin Guerre was in Flanders, with a wooden leg in 
place of the one he had lost before St. Quentin. Others said 
that Martin was a Biscayan, and could speak the Biscayan 
dialect, of which Arnauld was profoundly ignorant; and a 
few called the attention of the judge to the striking difference 
between Sanxi, the true Martin’s acknowledged child, and the 
two infants born by the false. On the other hand, Martin's 
uncle and four sisters testified in Arnauld’s favour, and swore 
positively that he was Martin Guerre and none other, and that 
the various witnesses against his identity were mistaken, or 
suborned. In this manner the excitement was kept up, and 
public opinion very fairly divided, for.some time; when sud- 
denly the true Martin Guerre came upon the scene, and com- 
plicated matters still more. For Arnauld was not to be out 
witted easily. He turned round against Martin, and denounced 
him as the impostor; and for a time justice was undecided as 
to the real criminal. But proofs were too strong. The few 
dear secrets by which Arnauld had been helped to win pretty 
Bertrande, Martin confessed he had confided to him ; also the 
secret of thosé white-lined blue breeches in the chest, of which 
Bertrande herself knew nothing, and the knowledge of which 
had seemed to her so conclusive. The game was up. Martin 
was immensely offended with his friends, and grievous] —_ 
nant that his wife had been deceived; the law was p Bo 
those days, and neither Martin nor the law understood much 
of mercy. Arnauld du Tilh was convicted of perjury and im 

, and these were crimes of which men were 

erefore he was sentenced to do penance, standing in a white 
shirt, bareheaded and barefooted, having a rope round his neck 
and a lighted taper in his hand, thus to ask pardon of God, the 
king, and of justice, also of Martin Guerre, and Bertrande de 
Rols, his wife ; after sar the be rene npr was to lead — 
through the most public streets and roads about Artigues, 
then he was to be hun up by the cord round his neck on 8 
| gibbet erected before s house. And when he had hung 
jong enough he was to be cut down, and his dishonoured car 
case burnt. His one surviving child by Bertrande was to in- 
herit all his goods: which, however, were not many. 
du Tilh played with edged tools, and he cut his hands griev- 
ously in the process. 
| In 1649 died Lancelot le Moine, leaving his three children, 
Pierre, Jacques, and Louis, under the sole guardianship of his 
wife, Jeanne Vacherot. About four years after his death 
Jeanne went to an estate she had at Vernon, taking with 
the youngest child, little Louis, but leaving her elder two, 
boys now of ten and fourteen, under the care of their 
mother and jal old servant. 
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back to Vernon. The beggar who was called Monrousseau, | len, stupid fellow, who would never say or confess to anything, refreshment buildings have made rapid progress during the 

‘d the child who was Jacques le Moine’s double, went there | and who hid an immense deal of craft under the appearance of | week. : ; f . 
fy the whole neighbourhood was in an uproar. | profound stupidity. The chief points of identity between him | A rather singular traffic in that now pape commodity, ex- 
S00; ond cows said that the child was Jeanne’s: Jeanne Va- and Isaac de Rougon had been in certain accidental marks, hibition space, has been discovered, and put a stop to by Mr. 
The peer dit was not, for all its fair hair, and the mother’s | specially a mark round the left ear, which was by no means Lincoln, one of the secretaries. It appears that a number of 
chest om athe like that on the missing ‘Jacques. Besides, common. For the young De Caille had been born with one | persons had applied tor space who had no intention to exhibit, 
wok, woe Moine was a well-educated lad for his years, and ear fastened to his head, and the surgeon had released it by | but had secured their space betimes, as a certain class of Pa- 
eS amen the beggar, could not read or write. But cutting it through. Strangely enough, Pierre Mége had pre- | Mstans do the front seats in the theatres, in the expectation of 
his wes held to be no proof at all. Indignant at Jeanne’s heart- cisely the same kind of cicatrice round his le it ear, beside other | selling them to adv antage just as the curtain is about to rise. 
pone some of the neighbours, having first nearly killed her, | personal signs not usually found so exactly alike in two differ- The course of the Commissioners is to put down all such traffic, 
or an action against her, to make her acknowledge her | ent men. few things, too, on his adversaries’ side seem to | and promptly to cancel any space privilege which is thus 
child the little beggar ; and though Jeanne was ably defended, | indicate tear of his cause, such as M. Rolland’s suppression of sought to be transferred.— Daily News, Dee. 81. 

et she lost her cause from the overwhelming testimony | certain facts that might seem to tell against his case, his proved 
odes against her. Twenty-one witnesses swore to the iden- | subornation of witnesses, and the ill-refuted charge of his at- | SENSATIONS ON TAKING CHLOROFORM. 
tity of this little beggar-boy with Jacques le Moine. Servants, | tempt to poison the persistent claimant. a . P i . E 
tradespeople, one or two kinsfolk, the surgeon who had made| There was another very curious story of Count Beneventa’s| A correspondent of the San Francisco W eckly Mirror gives 
a certain cicatrice upon his body, the farmers on the mother’s | servant, who was claimed by 2 certain man as his brother, | the following vivid descri ption of the sensations he felt while 
e-tate, in short, every one who had any idea on the matter at | joint-heir with himself of their dead father’s property. But | under the intoxication o: chloroform, in which he had been 
all. Only Jeanne stood out that he was not her son, and Mon-| though the offer was tempting and the opportunity rare, the | placed for the purpose of having a sliver of iron extracted 
ronsseau stood out that he was his. The other side won ; and | man was not to be persuaded out of his identity, and refused the | from his eye: 
the decree was hard enough, considering what the truth was. | brother, and the mother, and even the dead father’s goods, and) « My last sane recollection is of the surgeon applying the 
Claude le Moine, brother to the defunct Lancelot, was ordered | stood by his true and real self, “ to the admiration of all be- | pandkerchief to my mouth ; then the room began to magnify 
to take the boy to his heart and home. Jeanne was made to holders. * After all, it must be one of the most zreeable | to gigantic proportions ; a common lamp was transformed to a 
grant him a pension of a hundred livres; but to mark the dis- | things in the world to have a second self—ano “ William | candelabra, more luminous and costly than ever lighted the 

probation of her unmotherly conduct, she was deprived of Wilson” stalking through life as one’s shadow. It is bad | gran;lest cathedral in the world. The surgeon became a giant 

all maternal privileges and rights over him. Monrousseau, the | enough to have to bear the consequences of one’s own follies | of prodigious magnitude, holding a huge gleaming knife, with 
beggar, was imprisoned and heavily ironed for the crime of | and misdeeds : if those follies and misdeeds were multiplied by | q single blow of which he might have severed me. The sound 
stealing a well-born child, and hiding the truth when he had | two, the burden upon some of us would be heavier than we | of voices in the room seemed like the clamorings of a vast 
the opportunity of undoing his wrong; and for three years could possibly support. |multitude during the burning of the city, and a signboard 
this wise arrangement was in full foree. Jeanne and om — . soreesting outside, conveyed the ine of a furious a 
olk, kept “in silence,” that is, not allowed to appeal; Mon-) PEP 7 7Y > OF 1989 lected in the street for my execution. On entering the room I hs 
ane kept in prison and irons; and the little beggar-boy INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862 | noticed a large cat sitting asleep on a shelf, which turned its 
kept in luxury and unhappiness. And then vagrant Master Two thousand six hundred artisans, of various trades, have | head lazily toward me and then resumed its slumbers; this 
Jacques, the real son of Lancelot le Moine and Jeanne Vache-| peen working at the building at South Kensington during | creature became a hideous, vampyre-like monster, with great 
rot, returned, giving a pitiful account of his three years’ wan- | three days of the past week with redoubled energy, in order to fiery eyes, and with fangs and claws like what were fabled to 
derings, and poor elder brother Pierre's death. Whereupon | make up for the other three days which they had devoted to | belong to the griflin, walking around, and blowing fetid breath 
Justice was forced to make amends; which she did, but as! the Christmas pastimes. It was quite an army of labour, but | on men, and pressing its frightful paws on my breast. But the 
surlily te met releasing Monrousseau from prison with a | we understand that it is to be further and considerably rein-| worst of all was a collection of gigantic men sharpening in- 
sulky pardon for no crime done, and enjoining him to bring forced, in order that faith may be kept, and the building be | struments for my dissection. I could hear the whirring of the 
up Louis as his son, Louis being enjoined to obey and consider | ready for the reception of goods on the 12th February next. | stone and the shrieking of the highly tempered knives as the 
him as bis father: neither of them having ever wanted any-| Great as this number of hands is, they fill very little space in | grinders laughe. at the intended dissection. One was more 
thing but the right of considering themselves father and son. | the vast interior, and, but for the shouting, the hammering, |jocose and heartless than the rest; he was my implacable 
Claude le Moine was released from his enforced guardianship | and the occasional fall of some fragment from above, one might | enemy ; we had quarrelled and fought about a schoolmate 
over the little beggar-boy ; and Jeanne Vacherot had her hun- | walk all round without imagining that any very extraordinary | love.’ Presently I felt their keen knives at every joint: I be- 
dred livres restored to her. jamount of work was being carried on. Yesterday, being | sought my tormentors, but still the instruments hissed through 

There was another very curious case of mistaken identity in |“ Saint Monday,” the muster-roll was not quite complete, but | my quivering flesh and grated along every bone. Iam satis- 
France. A Calvinist family, named De Caille, were exiled from | we were informed that the absent were very few indeed as | fied that all those emotions were experienced within a moment 
Provence at the time of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. | compared with the former “ Mondays” of English workmen. | after the first inhalation which began the process of stupefac- 
They were people of standing and condition, owning a good Looked at from either Exhibition or Cromwell road, the build- | tion—so swift are the evolutions of thought when sense is sub- 
property, which, when the law of 1689 was passed, that all | ing is beginning to have a great appearance of finish and com- | dued, and when the phantom monarch of dreams leads the 
those absent from the kingdom on account of their religion | pleteness. The two long facades are perfect from end to end, soul through the endless aven ies, swifter in its journeying than 
should forfeit their estates to their nearest relatives, passed | except one corner tower, and are perfect specimens of brick-| the short lived fire which falls from the womb of an over- 
into the hands of a Dame Anne Rolland and a Dame Tardivi, | work ; but, it is generally thought that if they were faced with | burdened cloud. 
as the nearest inheritors of Dame Judith la Gouche—Madame | stucco, to imitate stone, the effect would be very much im-| “But the gradual revolution of mental perception succeeded ; 
de Caille. In process of time sundry members of the Caille| proved. Both the domes are now sufficiently advanced in | those frightful spectres began to recede ; the men and knives 
family died at their new home in Lausanne, and among them | outline to produce the intended effect, and no doubt, when | began to diminish ; the cat returned to his natural proportions 
the eldest son, Isaac de Rougon, a studious, consumptive young | finished and seen glittering in the summer sun, will present a| and crept slowly away; the voices became less harsh end 
man of thirty or so, leaving De Caille now absolutely heirless | yery striking and imposing appearance. In the eastern one, | threatening, and the noise in the street was subdued to un- 
—if haply, indeed, any son of his would have constituted him- six of the twelve ribs of which the concave is to be formed are | broken silence. I looked into a universe of light, with nothing 
self the heir by renouncing his father’s faith, and becoming a already in their places, and the remainder lie about all ready | visible, until indistinct forms appeared on the horizon, coming 
Catholic for the sake of gain. A few years after the death of|to be hoisted. Thanks to the splendid scaffolding, and the | toward me and defining themselves as they came. One was 
this Isaac, and when the Rollands and the Tardivis were fur-| powerful machinery, this apparently Titanic work is compa- | my mother, clad in grave clothes, as she neared, her ha- 
thest from dreaming of any disturbance,a man known else- | ratively very easily performed, but the fitting the ribs in their | bilimemts changed to the fabrics Which glittered in the pro- 
where by the name of Pierre Mége, a marine soldier of no very | places, and rivetting the joints, are tasks of some difficulty,| phet’s vision when he looked over the great congregation 
delightful antecedents, came before the authorities, Giving hie which will not be wondered at when we remember that the | which no man could number. 
self out as De Caille’s eldest son, so long reported He | measurement of each entire rib is about 100 feet from the| “ Directly she stood by me ; and recognising every feature, I 
had not been dead at all, said Pierre Mége, de Rougon; | capital,of the supporting column, to the centre piece. Once | saw that each age mark was gone, her cheek was iresh us the 
on the contrary, he had been kept locked t up by his father for the ribs have been placed and secured, the remainder of the | young girl’s when she first blushes to the whispered words ot 
many years, the old man having the intensest hatred to him | work will be got through with ease and rapidity, as nothing | love, and, stooping to kiss me, the apparition went out, leaving 
because of his inclination for the Catholic faith. He had, how- | will remain to be done except to fit in the cross “ purlins,” anc | another, still more beautiful and youthful ; it was the Sgure of 
ever, managed to escape after repeated trials and increased se- | commence glazing immediately. |my young wife, who died on the birth of her first chila—bhe 
verities; and he gave a strange account of himself since that} After the dome has been completed, however, a task of con- | held. an infant in her arms, who reached down and ran his tiny 
escape. He acknowledged that he had passed by the name of | siderable difficulty, danger, and labour will still remain— | fingers through my hair, but when I tried to take him in my 


Pierre Mége, whom he had known on board the Fidelle, where namely, the removal of the vast internal wooden structure, | arms, infant and mother were gone. Strange that I fi!t no dis- 
they had both served, but where he was distinguished» by the | round and over which the dome has had to be raised. It is to | appointment ; I knew they were but pictures that hung in the 
sobriquet of “ Le Grenadier sans regret ;” acknowledged, too, be observed that the glass dome of the Exhibition building has | galleries of a father’s heart. Everything changed to an exis- 
that he had passed as Pierre Mége with Honorade Venelle, | no inner cone, like that of its more substantial rival—St. Paul's. | tence of indescribable pleasure, | laughed and danced like one 
the wife, she knowing of the deception all the time, and help- | The wooden structure before mentioned at present takes the | mad with the exhiliration of unexpected deliverance from tor- 
ing to keep it up—the friends, creditors, and relatives of the | place of the cone ; but, when the dome is finished, the wood | ture; the air came into my lungs gratefully as the up gushing 
true Pierre accepting him without reserve or suspicion. But | will be removed altogether, and the superstructure will have to | of cool water to the lips of a thirsty drinker. 
now the time had come when it was his duty to throw off this | depend for support solely on its own strength and lightness. It} “The aroma of celestial gardens seemed about me ; I believed 
pretence of Pierre Mége, this false mask or larva that hid his | is expected that after the dome is finished it will take at least | that I was in the territory of souls, and wondered how any one 
true features, and come forward boldly to claim his rights as | three weeks to remove the inside scatfolding. The eastern | should fear to die. I could hear sounds in the street, but they 
André d’Entrevergues, eldest son and heir of le Sieur de Caille. | dome will, it is expected, be finished by the 12th of February, | seemed to be prolonged and swell like the sounds of a great 
The lawsuit that ensued is too long to dissect here. The most and its western rival about a fortnight later. It was hardly to} organ. Millions of symmetrical creatures passed in review, 
startling points in it were, that pretended heir could | be expected that so much perilous work should be got through | along a horizon of silver and gold, and yet I was conscious that 
neither read nor write; that he gave himself a wrong name— | without some accidents ; and, accordingly, there have been, we | they were the creations of a distorted imagination. 
the name of De Caille’s eldest son being Isaac de Rougon, and | regret to say, five or six deaths, and a good many broken limbs, | * * * * * * 
not André d’Entrevergues ; that he did not know his father’s but we believe that in no case has any accident occurred; “ Presently I became conscious of returning sense ; my limbs 
proper name or titles, nor his dead brother's, nor his mother’s; | through failure in the ropes or machinery, or weakness in the | felt unwieldy and of too great proportions to be moved by the 
nor his sister's age, height, complexion, or name ; nor the name | scaffolding, but it has always been the result of some momen- | strengthening will; my eyes opened and began to discern oh- 
of the street, or number of the family house at Manos- tary inadvertence on the part of the men themselves. A good | jects returning to natural dimensions, and I began to compre- 
que, in Provence, where he was born and had lived up| proportion of the accidents have, it is said, hitherto happened | hend the conversation of persons in the room. "The whole ope- 
to quite intelligent boyhood; nor the name of the house at| on Mondays, when the men would perhaps have been indulg- | ration had not occupied haif an hour, but | had lived centuries 
usanne; nor any circumstance whatever connected with | ing a little too freely in stimulants. Every possible precau- | of indescribable horrors and emotions of happiness which are 
the family : in short, he seems to us, on reading the report, to | tion is taken to prevent accidents, and every human means to | incomprehensible to the sane and wakeful mind.—My sight is 
have been the most clumsy and transparent of humbugs and | alleviate their consequences when they do occur, twenty rved, and the fragment of steel is in my possession, and 
adventurers. But he explained away all these discrepancies | being always reserved in St. George's Hospital for the recepti the key of St. Peter, unlocked the celestial splendours and 
and appearances, and so cleverly too, that he got the parlia- | of bruised or wounded patients from the Exhibition building. }opened a Bendeve box of hellish imagery, which, even now 
ment of Provence and above four hundred of the most respect-| The nave may be said to be now complete, being roofed | wakes me from dreams to sudden and tremulous thankfulness.’ 
able people of Manosque on his side. The parliament declared | over, floored throughout, and having all its columns standing in | a 
him the rightful heir of the heretic De Caille, and, on his pub- | their first coat of paint. An experiment was tried yesterday AN , cinvena 
e Be gp - 4 , ‘ . J - oer - ti ny THE CANADIAN CENSUS OF 1861. 
lic baptism into the bosom of Holy Church, formally installed | in colouring, a portion of the roof being painted of a very dead 
him into the De Caille possessions, hitherto held by the Rol-| blue. The result was not satisfactory, and it is thought that It is only just a year since the enumerators went round from 
lands and the Tardivis. the best way will be to leave the oak paneling to its natural | house to house with the Census Schedules, yet we are to-Cay 
_ But M. Rolland was a lawyer and a man of spirit. He car- | colour, merely giving it a coat of bright varnish. We were | enabled to lay before our readers the abstracts of the whole 
ried the thing to Paris, where heads were clearer and wits | yery much struck with the Spacious, airy, and cheerful appear-| work. This fact is in itself the best answer to those who ac- 
sharper than in the provinces; and one of his first successful | ance of the Western court, now completely roofed and floored, | cused the Government of wilful delay, and both the Admiris- 
moves was to hunt up Honorade Venelle, whom he counted on | and ready for our French friends, who in it will have the best | tration and the employés of the Statistical Bureau may point 
as his best ally. For Pierre Mége, or Isaac de Rougon—he | exhibition space in the whole building. When this splendid | with justifiable pride to their work, and say that of all the 
had learnt his own name by this time—had married a pretty | court shall have been decorated as the French exhibitors pro- | countries which took their census at the same period, last year, 
rl of Manosque, sister to one Serri who had secretly hel pose to decorate it, and is filled with their various and beauti- | among which are Great Britain and her various North Ameri- 
im through the process; and M. Rolland knew thai no Ho- | ruil manufactures, it wil! certainly be not the least attractive | can colonies, Canada is the first thus to make ready and pub- 
norade Venelle in the world could see that bit of chicanery | portion of the Exhibition. The nave, in which the English | lish the detailed returns. ; 
without protest. And M. Rolland reasoned rightly. In spite | will probably muster strongest, is as yet rather dark and cloi-| * * * Of the 2,506,755 i 1,917,777 
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of the one hundred and thirty ocular witnesses, and the three stral, but it is expected that when the domes are finished and | were within the Province. The nati ians of British 
hundred by hearsay—who testified to the identity of Pierre | their scaffolding is cleared away the light will be abundant. | and those of French origin are nearly in their numbers, 
lége with the dead Isaac de Rougon—truth, Honorade’s in- | The picture gallery, to which the visitor must as yet ascend by | being 1,037,170 and 880,607, respectively. Next to these, the 
dignant denunciations, baptismal and mortuary documents, and | a Jadder, is nevertheless quite ready to receive its pictures ;' two most numerous classes of our population, come the Lrish, 
a thousand little ugly corners left unsmoothed, and gaps un- | and here the light is, as was expected, perfect. The length is with 241,423; the English and the Welsh, with 127,429; the 
filled in Pierre's evidence, set the matter on a new basis. The 1,200 ft., the same as the Louvre, and, in addition, there are Scotch, with 111,952; the natives ofthe States, with 64,509, 
ris parliament undid the work which the Provencal had | two minor galleries, each 800 feet long. Should all thislength and the Germans and other Teutons, with 23,855. Among 
built up. The Tardivis and the Rollands were reinstated ; the | of hanging space be filled with meritorious pictures, as no these are 11,413 coloured persons, almost all resident in Upper 
poor little Serri girl was decreed to be nor maid, nor wife, nor doubt it will, there will be at Kensington a finer exhibition of Canada. The rest are too few in number to have much weight 
widow, while to the loud-voiced, red-faced Honorade were as-| pictures, not only than any existing collection, but than any in the community. It is noticeable, however, that there are 
all the honours of matrimony and matronhood ; Pierre | collection that has ever been brought together, not excepting | only 12,717 Indians left among us, and that only 8,061 French- 
was adjudged thief, pajeeet, vignais and impostor, | the Louvre when enriched by the First Napoleon with the; men make Canada their home, of whom more than three- 

of his finally sent off to 


wy Aponte a= Bri | spoils of ai Europe. One of the annexes is finished ex t | fourths are residents of Upper Canada, 
son, where he was to be seen for many years after—a shy, sul- flooring, and the other is nearly half covered in, whilst the! Coming to the question of religions, we perceive that 
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; 1,200,870 are Roman Catholics, and that the Church of Eng: | Consort, is shaping itself in hundreds of condoling Addresses to | laud the tenets of the Russian or the Bonapartist 
land, with 374,887 followers stands next. Then come the Me- | 


thodists (the Wesleyans being the strongest branch) with | 
872,462; the Presbyterians with 246,991, of whom the mem- | 
qers of the Free Church slightly outnumber those of the Kirk ; 


and the Baptists with 69,310. 


certain individuals replied to the enumerators’ queries. 


Comparing our condition in 1861 with that in which we 
were in 1852, we note that the total population of the country 


has increased 36 
The native Can 
cent. of the total ; they are now 76 percent., or more than three- 
quarters. The French Canadians were then 85 per cent. of the 
whole, they are now nearly 38 per cent., a proof of the common 
statements about the rapid natural increase of their race. The 
Church of Rome then counted 47 per cent. of our people within 
its folds. It now includes nearly 54 per cent. of them. Were 
it not now too long, it would be interesting to mark the in- 
crease or decrease of other nationalities and religions also. 

If we compare our progress with that of other countries, we 


r cent., from 1,842,265 to its present figure. 


- It is > little lamentable to | 
find 18,750 professing no religion at all, and we hope these! pi veq cafe at Cadi 
figures are to be referred to the indifference with which these yrenapeartystenren 


ian population numbered then only 73 per 


——= 


the Queen, and in various propositions for doing honour to the | and at the same time revile the Briton who declines to fall ig 
memory of her husband. Of these we shall have occasion to | love with democracy ? 
| speak hereafter. | There is not, we are well aware, a grain of novelty in thege 
| The famous Southern armed steamer Suméer has really ar- | remarks ; but the truth is too often hustled out of sight in sey. 
,28 has been already reported ; and her preca- | sons of prejudice and passion, and one needs to be reminded 
| rious and dodging existence has been diversified by the inglo-|of it. May we then proceed—after assigning other reasons 
| rious and unwarrantable exploit of burning three U. 8. mer- | than the mere desire to retort for years of abuse, why some of 
| chant vessels at sea, the crews of which have been landed in | the cleverest pens in England are bitterly hostile toward this 
| Spain. The American Consul, it is said, protested against the | country—may we proceed to point out, as we have never yet 
Sumier being permitted to enter Cadiz, and was about to take | done, why it is that British sympathy with the South occa- 
his passport in dudgeon. Yet we cannot see how the Spanish | sionally crops out in word or inuendo, even among those 
| authorities could do otherwise than allow simple access to a| who desire conscientiously to observe the Queen’s Proclama. 
| belligerent, though it is not tobe supposed that the Spanish, or | tion of Neutrality, who are not hankering after the flesh-pots 
;any other government, will look with approbation upon the | of Copyright, and who are not tilting periodically with the 
wanton deed of destroying property afloat. The Sumter must | giants Bright and Cobden? You perceive that we admit the 
| be ably handled, and haye had remarkable luck, to have! fact, while asserting positively that the British govern 


shall have every reason to be satisfied. Great Britain in-| avoided - 0 far. 

creased its population only about 13 per cent., from 1840 to} A Gentle Protest against ‘ 
1850; our rate of increase is more than three times as much, | me s Sngieyhstio, 

and although the States augmented their figures from 23,191,876 | “The Times and the Saturday Reriew"—*“the Saturday Re- 
in 1850 to 31,429,891, it will be seen that this is an increase of) 


|ment, and all who speak with authority, have taken 
| infinite pains to combine a friendly with a neutral po 
jsition, from that day in April last, when the Nova Scotia 
| House of Assembly passed a memorable Resolution of regret at 


but 354 per cent., and therefore inferior to ours.—Quebee Morn- 
tng Chronicle, Jan. 15. 





MRS. KEMBLE’S READING. 


RS. FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE HAVING LIBERALLY | 


) “acceded to the request of the Charitable Committee of the 
8T. GEORGE'S SOCIETY, that she would read one of Shak- 
speare’s Plays in public for the benefit of their Charitable Fund, 
the Committee beg to announce that they have engaged Irvine 
Hat1, for Tuesday evening February 4th, when this distinguished 

~ Lady will read Shakspeare’s play of Henry the Fifth. 

Tickets, One Dollar Each, 
Can be obtained of the following Committee, and at the door on 
the evening of the reading. 


Beary Eyre, Pres’t, 74 Broad St. |J. C. Beales, M.D., 10 W. 19th St. 
Ea. aiken, Vice “ 114 Fulton 8t. 





do. 33 Broadway. Beekman 8t. 
Boge, 2 Wall St. T. M. Middleton, 40 Ex’ge Place. 
H. J. Cortis, 40 Fulton St. — Vickers, 99 John St. 
. M. Braine, 43 South St C. W. Frederickson, 125 Pearl St. 
Waller, 53 Cedar St E. T. Christianson, 1 Chamb’s St. 
T. F. Frank, 875 Broadway. E. W. Canning, 227 Pearl St. 
J. T. Walker, 32 Broad 8t. Charles Clifton, New York. 





8. §. J. Frith, 52 Exchange Place. 
James Napier, 77 Broad St. 
Thos. Dixon, Everett House. | 


C. H. WEBB, Orricr or tHe Soctery, 
40 Exchange Place, 


Chas. B. Elliman, 217 Pear! St. 
Arthur Kendall, 5 Barclay St. 


AND aT THe Orrice or THs Parrn. 








The death of the Prrvcz Consort has caused a demand for the 
ABion engraving of Prince Agpert, after Lucas’s well-known picture. 
The Albion plate, having been engraved in 1848, is now so much worn 
that impressions from it are scarcely fit to be framed. To meet the 
demand, however, we are having the print coloured, as also the por- 
trait of Quern Vicroai after Chalon’s picture, for which there 
are enquiries at this time. 

The number of these prints that will be coloured will be 
Umited, and they will be fuynished at the following rates : 


Per Pair, to Subscribers to the Albion............ $7 00 
* NED inns 000s dveen¢gevees 800 
Or Single Copies at that rate. 


Address, Albion Office, 16 Beekman Street, New York. 
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The Adjustment of the “Trent” Affair. 

By the arrival of the City of New York off Cape Race, with 
tidings from Queenstown to the 9th inst., we hear that the long 
suspense thronghont the kingdom was ended on that day, by 
the grateful announcement that Messrs. Mason and Slidell and 
their Secretaries were to be put at the disposal of Lord Lyons. 
No reader of the Aion will be surprised to find that the news 
was received with unbounded satisfaction. The Three per 
Cents immediately rose more than one per cent; and we may 
safely conclude that there was a far more than proportionate 
rise in the spirits of all good men and true, to whom the i 
of a possible war between Great Britain and the United 8 
must have been inexpressibly appalling. And this, not so 
much on account of the former’s material interests—proba- 
bly she was never in better condition to take the field— 
but because humanity and civilization would have gone back 
half a century, if such disaster had been brought about. The 
newspapers, naturally enough, will take diverse views of the 
manner in which the concession was made—in fact, they had 
already done so, as the despatch from Cape Race informs us: 
but this is of small importance. 

As though all Europe by consent was watching the issue of 
the difficulty thus brought toaclose, the tidings of the past few 
weeks have been otherwise singularly barren. Noris there much 
to be included now im our summary. The Queen's health, we 
are glad to pe’ not mentioned in the latest intelligence, 
so that it is fair to me that all cause for uneasiness on this 
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| sew and the Times”—are not American readers weary of the 

sound? Really, in looking over many of their own leading jour- 
| nals,one might well imagine the conductors thereof labouring 
| under the assured conviction that the Queen of the United 
| Kingdom had appointed the Editor of the 7imes her Prime 


| the firing of the first gun, down to the close of the past year 
| when Lord Lyons was instructed to couch a demand in lan- 
guage of unparalleled forbearance. Yes, we do admit that a 
| theoretical accord with the North is here and there wanting 
Minister, and the Editor of the Saturday Review her Foreign | —- # pre ip opener on Pe Sema 
Secretary, while every bilious scribe upon the writing Staff | — meant ei +. — ets Sete tug a 
A , , F a ‘ow | Inasmuch too as, in the absence of positive injury, this “mo- 
of either was a Privy-Councillor at the very least! Why else | 1” lack hi iia t extraordinary irritation in the 
should we have it ding-donned into our ears day by day by | ss an net 1 ion ae ashe “ a“ st hol 
our brethren around us, and rung so pertinaciously through the | Ameen ened, end ve Gaeguaibe es ay —— 
| whole gamut of querulousness, that the one foreign print ha- | Anglophobis, pete ——_ se ” pay Theuae 
| bitually satirizes and jhe other misrepresents—that the great aa ae bell — yan, Ge y sanigerembagha- Angiofang 
London daily is unjust and the clever London weekly unkind ? | ™°* ™ tho mam, Rie Ome —_ pe Oh 
| Whatif these prints be actuated, as we believe they are, by a mor- | of — omy Pant fey , regener ——S = 
| bid and persistent and ungracious prejudice » Do they controul thehioned ‘Pecteo-cnd Adsiieeation ef oy bout, witeh Gg 
the action of Government? Do they prime our Members of Par- | ouy ar pants pote —_ a oe . ake — 
liament with invective? Do they regulate the transactions of | also, those 7 bacarvesnes oe ae oe weenie 
jour merchants? Most decidedly not. The authors of smart °°” and peteiotionn hes boon vag —- "7 no a —< 
| editorials simply represent themselves, a self-willed and irre-| We could a ment re wi pe aes x, * we 7 a 
sponsible race, whose keenest ambition is to father an article | “" the Nerthern | smi met = ‘3 . ethene en . 
that shall be the town-talk, and who are sure to deliver a flight | speck of the spe pce ae ve ete pre. 
of poisoned arrows in any direction whatever, if they can but joape Gates pease renga - on aay hy at of ndagee 
Sie nA a ae dence, so genuine their faith in the virtue of popular govern- 
find individuals, or nations, or causes, acknowledging a hitand anes ‘ cial form, that they have lent their “moral aid,” 
ny Ant Nahr eg ore and at times their physical aid, to Revolutionists all the 
i that i eetemen + ange t take sees’ i world over. The student of modern history will not need 
ors “9 4 y re 2 B a ee ee to be reminded how Spain, Portugal, the Spanish Colonies, 
countable delight in obtruding before their countrymen all the Greece, Circassia, Poland, Hungary, and Italy, can attest 
bitterness wands sere Stone, Clee the truth of our assertion. It is no reply to our averment— 
ter column of their own penmanship is devoted to lamenta- that political instinct prompts us to side with Deontentie 
tions, refutations, recriminations, set forth and reiterated in all everywhere—to tell us that in all the countries above-named pro- 
1 le nag rt ae Yee petite od vocations to revolt were and are infinite, whereas in the terri- 
seat to the ttermest, with cocial oie fasnes of tase ~~ cause now on ays were ov paceson cay 
i " . is is a point, which it does not become us to argue. 
magn Lpore jy ter adbrstepicer iy <3 a vateters for |ailude solely to the dry fact, that habit of mind leads the 
the moral and intellectual entertainment of the citizens of New Englishman or the wm or pee eo 
York seem to think that the two English journals above-named | eee wr arpa ” ow a. o- oui party 
* * * . . . « adc = ’ 
are their specially appointed subjects for discussion, the ts A om eo much the lees tendency to examine the merits 
topics most worthy of their space, their time, and their talents ! tou < 
Is this the effect of inherent pugnacity? Is it that far less | Of the conflict. ere. american readers te Gubelll 
ability is requisite for this sort of literary tilting, than for solv- Prat ren pty ongsie A, oo neem the diatribes of 
ing the dark problems of their Suture, or even for facing the ee Times nad tn deans tates a a decmiiaathdan “ 
| perplexities actually before them ? W e are not called upon to Great Britain has resisted the importunities of her most potent 
cottneeet we a, snare mt ee a. Seas we ed eight and ally, urging her to declare the Southern bloek- 
| uttered a more telling little bit of satire, than that which lies | OE od a 7 h a ; lienity and consideration she he 
beneath a remark attributed lately to President Lincoln : 1) ae inelfective wit tips stir of the. Grendel 
haven't looked at a newspaper fora month!” Why should | inence her Parliament abstained, through a whole session 
he look at them? What more to him, than the Battle of the ae “d nae Hs - —_ t ife - to make allowance for 
Frogs and the Mice, can be the unceasing succession of from intermeddling = : a swith Gesce ‘en aah 
“rounds” between these cis-Atlantic and these trans-Atlantic apt cabaret wey ae to be porate 
9 % ; 
eee — ‘ . : _._| during all these weary months past, whether urged by huma- 
meng: Sauer ie See ee Oe Ry ee nity or interest, the first wish of the whole British natien has 
are so consistently severe in their strictures, may be legitimate | | * for th E i zm Ff : ‘cidal wa 
enough. We have heretofore answered it; but the answer in| bern Sarthe encing of Sates . 
brief may be repeated. We believe then, that the cause is | 
two-fold, personal and political —The personal portion of it | The Great Civil War. : 
has operated more or less, since the time when Mr. Charles | The chief event of the week has been a severe action fought 
Dickens egregiously failed in his self-imposed mission to these | near Somerset, Kentucky, on Sunday last, resulting in the 
shores, seeking the establishment of International Copyright. total defeat of the Southerners under General Zol'icotfer, an 
How meanly and disreputably—in view of the ovation ten-| officer much esteemed, who lost his life in the — ber: 
dered to, and accepted by him—he avenged himself for his | Federal troops were commanded by General Thomas, his force 
disappointment is no news to our readers. We have always | being set down at about 3000 men, and that of his adversary 
held his conduct in that respect to be a blot upon his fair fame; | —with what correctness we know not—at double that number. 
it matters not how much or how little truth there may be in} The loss on the victors’ side is stated to have been 89 killed 
what he said and still says—he was barred from the office of | and 127 wounded ; on the other, 114 killed, 116 wounded, and 
censor. But he finds many to imitate him among men of let-| 45 prisoners. An immense quantity of stores, several guns, 100 
ters; some being really piqued at losing a market for their | waggons, and 1200 mules and horses were also abandoned to the 
wares, others pretending to be so, or simply following | conquerors. The affair is described as a hot one, the bayonet 
the leaders of their craft.—The political motive is obvious. | having gallantly and finally decided it. Great strategic im- 
Radicalism is excessively unpopular with nineteen-twentieths | portance is also attached to its probable results, as tending to 
of our cultivated writers. In depreciating therefore, the work- | open the route towards Nashville, Tennessee. We dare not, 
ings of universal suffrage here, they design to attack the school however, adventure on the region of possible contingencies. 


| 


























account has passed away. The report, however, that her Ma-/ of British politicians who have avowedly pinned their faith upon | The Federal troops engaged have been thanked by General 
jesty had expressed her intention to open the International | the institutions of these United States. It is an extreme devo- Order from the War Department.—General Burnside’s expe- 
Exhibition on the Ist of May, has been officially contradicted. | tion to things as they are, that suggests, we say, this apparent off- | dition is reported in Pamlico Sourd, simultaneous attacks on 
The office will probably devolve upon the Prince of Wales, | ence ; and we say further, that the American is wrong, who de- | Roanoke Island and Newbern, N.C., being generally expected. 
who in the mean time is about to proceed on the tour ar- | clares angrily that the offence is aggravated by the moving |—A further consignment of unginned Sea Island Cotton has- 


* * “ } ' . _ 
ranged for him previously to the death of his lamented cause. Surely men may differ in opinion as to systems of arrived here, on account of the Government, from Besufort. 


father, including a visit to the Ionian Isles, Malta, Syria, and | government, without necessarily hating each other. Is not| A farther consignment of stone-] aden ships has been sent to 
Constantinople.—Parlianient is to meet for business on the 6th | constitutional monarchy, in fact, more akin to republic-|the mouth of Charleston harbou r, to block it up, if possible, 
for all time. 

Congress and the Treasury D: spartment have been busy 


of February, which is about the customary date.—The national | anism, than are the absolute or imperial systems of the day ? | 
sense of the bitter loss sustained, in the death of the Prince! Is it just, then, that public writers here should ostentatiously | 
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during the week, endeavouring to arrange the Ways and \“ Pharsalia.”” At the time of his death he had also in preparation a sprightly trifle, and, being interpreted with much verve by the Ma- 
Means. There seems every probability that two important revised edition of the plays of Massinger. It may be added that his | nager and M. Edgard, sent the audience home in high glee. Both 
changes will take place; heavy miscellaneous taxes will be | literary labours did not preclude his participation in public life. | these pieces are morally unexceptionable, which is more than can be 
levied, and Government paper, in some form, will be made | Living in'the time of Queen Anne—in the merry time when states- | said of those given at the first Soirée. A hint, we trust, will be 











: | men could discover what poets were good for—the Duke of Queens. | sufficient. 1 fe 
a legal tender for private debts. bury made him Under-Secretary for public affairs ; and in the next : : es te tee Se cae 
| reign, beside being Poet-Laureate, he was made Clerk of Councils SOME OF TIME’S DOINGS IN 1861 


The Allies at Vere Crus. . oes to the Prince of Wales. The legend describes him as a handsome,| THe SovEREIGNS oF Evropr.—The Gotha Genealogical 
Accounts to the 7th inst. mention the arrival of the British | courteous, cultivated gentleman. He was twice married, and left | Almanac appears this year for the ninety-ninth time. As 
naval, and the French naval and military contingent, thelatter | a son and a daughter. Death took him away while yet the roses | usual, it holds a review over all the reigning families of Eu- 


numbering about 2000 men. Communication with the interior were blooming ; and when safely entombed he had the honour of | rope. The eldest sovereign in Europe is at present Wilhelm 





ember Se ’ ‘ 

is almost cut off. The Mexicans talk of energetic defence , % epitaph by the great Mr. Pope. — we, af | oo et See cee vides kc hae, ae 
against any advance inland. The flags of the three European | Very few of the Laureate’s tragedies are ever resuscitated NOW; | the First of Prussia, and the just named Wilhelm the First of 
powers float over the Castle of San Juan d’Ulloa. om of those the tragedy of ‘Jane Shore” is undoubtedly the most | Wurtemberg. Another table arranges the sovereigns of Eu- 
| popular. It was uncommonly well played at Niblo’s Garden on | rope by the length of their reigns. In this respect, a German 

Mrs, Kemble and Henry V | the evening of Tuesday—Mrs. Barrow personating the heroine, | prince, Duke Bernhard of Saxe-Meiningen, who has reigned 


BD a and Mr. Davenport personating Dumont. As a work of art this | since 1803, carries the field. The prince most recently come to 
By reference to the advertisement above, it will be seen that tragedy deserves no commendation; for it is very badly con- | his throne is King Louis the First of ae. But every day 
Mrs. Kemble has selected “ Henry V,” for her Reading on | structed and written in a most inflated style. But there is much makes alterations in these pages ; hardly out of the press, we 
* Pave . 7 . | find it incorrect, owing to the death of Prince Albert. As con- 
Tuesday week. We congratulate our fellow-citizens, who have | of redeeming beauty in the character of Jane,Shore, and much Of) (ong Germany, we learn that four reigning families of that 
* * o 5 s * ; ome P iwa 2 Ad ~ . = - 
never had the pleasure of hearing this play thus interpreted. genuine pathos in her miserable death. It is, however, a passive | oountry have no hereditary male issue. 
There is a great demand for Tickets. character, neither demanding the exercise of high artistic powers, m 
Res > nor appealing to a high order of tragic emotion. It invites our, CHANGES IN THE House or CommMons.—Many changes have 
sympathy with suffering, rather than with action. The heroine has | taken place in the representation since the commencement of 
sAusic. | betrayed the love and confidence of ber husband; she has been a -_ a ghey Re a —_ —- — bg —_ 
" : King’s mistress ; she has repented her sin; she is once more true | © ected tor the following places :—Aberc eens! ire— r. Leshe, 
On Wednesday next, we are glad to hear, Mr. Grau is to re-open oo morn oe far a pan ie Say Stn mennpaas: 4. re in the room of Lord Haddo, who became Earl of Aberdeen. 
the Academy, with Miss Kellogg in ‘* Martha.” She will be | 4 , ame Pee od se ‘ tiie A Andover—Mr. Coles, in the room of Alderman Cubitt ; Banff- 
followed by a new prima-donna, Madame Borchard.—Mr. Ma-| "°° ‘?° ruthless cruelty of Gloster, that respect warms into) .hire—Lieut. Abercrombie, inthe room of Major Duff Gordon ; 
retzek and his company have also arrived from Havana, to jadmiration. And when at last she pays the penalty of) Bolton—Mr. Barnes, in the room of Mr. Crook ; and Bradford 
vether with Mr. Gottschalk. so that more stir siniiial Wiese -|so much goodness, and is thrust forth to perish in the| —Mr. W. E. Forster, in the room of Mr. Titus Salt, all four 
partir eta ene : P es are | streets, admiration kindles into honest anger tor her wrongs having accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, Carlisle-Mr. Edmund 
Lo y Soe es P _|and softens into tender pity for her sorrows. The charac- Potter, in the room of Sir James Graham, deceased. Cork 
SLamden paper ctates that in view ofthe puokally covwded cond. | tar tases nothing cither of loveliness or effect when portrayed by | —Mr. Leader, in the room of Mr. Serjeant Deasey, promoted 
tion of the metropolis during the coming Spring and Summer—at. |... , P ; P ote | to aseat onthe Irish Bench. Finsbury—Mr. Cox, in the room 
- ¥ Hee. good an artist as Mrs. Barrow. Throughout the earlier scenes“. i. ° . 
racted by the Great Exhibition—three Italian Opera companies will | ..¢ yw; bach peg , ; of Mr. Duncombe, deceased. Flintshire—Lord Richard Gros- 
be simultaneously in full blast, one at Her Majesty’s old theatre in she was beautiful, dignified, sad—conscious of a nature that has 


retire oot Ment” end sent : . itinfitetea | VOR in the room of the Hon. Tho. E. Lloyd Mostyn, deceased. 
inne: against itsell, av Low sntly endures its sell-inflicte a} tor overate. i » { r o 
the Haymarket, and the others at Covent Garden and Drury Lanere- “6 nethagettttanggsors> Merc ed) Leicester—Mr. Heygate, in the room of Dr. Noble, deceased. 


spectively.—Two sisters, Carlotta and Barbara Marchisio, who have panichment. In the closet scene with Gloster, her passion broke | London (city ot}—Mr. Wood, in the room of Lord John Russell, 
¥ ’ en lk: pease forth with natural vehemence, and she realized a fine conception | raised to the peerage. Lincoln—Mr. Seeley, in the room of 
acquired a great name on the European Continent for duet singing— of the heroic constancy of true womanhood. Her death scene was Major Sibthorp, deceased. Marylebone—Mr. Harvey Lewis, in 
one having fine mezzo-soprano, and the other an equally fine | yoy, pathetic. The tones of her voice were sweet and tender; she | the room of Mr. Edwin James, Q.C., who accepted the Chiltern 
contralto voice—have appeared at a concert in London with signal | spoke simply, and acted perfectly well. In this scene her euceess Hundreds. cy eel Johnson, in the room of 
— was the more signal, in so far as ‘she triumphed over those defect Mr. David Pugh, deceased. Nottingham—Sir Robert Clifton, 
We have never met with any detailed account of Rossini’s latest |, , negara =o . " si se @ereets | in the room of Mr. Mellor, appointed to a judgeship. Pem- 
, 7 2 ; of elocution which at times seriously interfere with the realization 
composition. The Athenewn of the 4th inst. however, thus hints | of her truest ideals 





broke—Sir Hugh Owen, in the room of Sir J. Owen, deceased. 
at it. It should also be mentioned that this was | Pembrokeshire—Mr. Phillips, in the room of Viscount Emlyn, 

INE a Pe Ne, a ee ee | her first trial of the character. As to Alicia, I can make only a who became Earl of Cawdor. Plymouth—Mr. W. Morrison, 
raphrased from this "week's Dantte Minted” Meeee.” came he passing remark. Dr. Johnson described her as a “character of in the room ol V a ‘ aa a Earl Mount 
writer of the article, ‘did orchestra produce sounds more formidable. | ¢™pty noise with no resemblance to real passion or natural mad- Edgcombe. Richmon¢ Dir Rounde ‘almer, so citor general, 
But to get at this effect the composer has had recourse to no extra- | ness."’. [ think he was quite right, and that Mrs. Wallack did en- im the room of Mr. Rich ; and Selkirkshire—Lord — 
ordinary or extra-musical means. It is merely the violins and | tire justice to the part in the room of Mr. Lockhart, both having accepted the tern 
basses, the horns and the clarinets which set free this formidable — Wh alge ‘ : ‘Hundreds. Sutherlandshire—Sir David Dundas, in the room 
sonority. The wungets and trombones only make their appear- | Mr. Davenport has appeared several times during the week, and | of the Marquis of Stafford, who became Duke of Sutherland. 
ance occasionally. The instruments of percussion {drums and cym- | noticeably as William in Douglas Jerrold’s drama of “ Black-Eyed | Tynemouth—Mr. Hodgson, in the room of Mr. Taylor, who ac- 






= ee = Se he eee a ae oes | Susan’? One js surprised at that versatility which can pass easily cepted the Chiltern Hundreds, Wolverhampton, Mr. Wegue- 
instruments are grouped. It is ani due to the selection of ~ long | and gracefully from Hamlet to Buckie, from Brutus to Damon, from | lin, in the room of Sir d a Lord 





the and strang of modulations, the brutal and fierce | Dumont to William, and in point of fact “ from grave to gay, from | ye Se 
——— ee oe hk, 0 Fe | lively to severe.” I employ a totally novel quotation ; but the oc- |of Mr. Foley, deceased. 
Ihe vocal part i stitial: They ~S yo anes | casion justifies strong language. As William, Mr. Davenport makes 


shire (South)—Lieut. Col. Ba- 
| thurst, in the room ofthe Right Hon. Sydney Herbert, raised to 
the peerage. During the last session a third seat was to 


was hy it far as we can a out from these and last week’s | US laugh and makes us ery, and that notwithstanding there is little | South Lancashire, for which Mr. Charles Turner has re- 
notes, Signor Rossini has met M. Meyerbeer on his own groun remptory justification in the play itself fi ither laught , reated 
and has puzzled Paris according! the music is either govemnptery justidicstion tn the ply tack’ Sr ciiher Magn <0 ti Sanaa we S a 


—— borough, 
y- tears. The conventional sailor—with white trousers, blue jacket, and Mr. J. Laird has been returned. By the death of Mr. J. 
or bad, & in nowiss decided to cur catishheticn by either report, | tarpaulin hat, long ribbons, black whiskers in a semi-circle from |G. Vernon Harcourt, a seat for Oxfordshire is still vacant. 
since there is no forgetting how, in the year 1836, the fourth Act of | | 
“Les Huguenots’ trembled in the scale betwixt success and fajlure, | €ar to ear, and an * old soger”’ under his tongue—is familiar enough | " ae . P 
for some three weeks, till our neighbours could make up their| on the stage, as also in the ingenious Mr. Cruikshank’s illustra. | AGES OF THE TitLep.—We tind from 2 Who's Who in 
minds whether it was to be allowed to have any value or not. tions of the Sea Songs of Thomas Dibdin; but he is rot common | 1862 Lg gn gaye Deke or Nestle, anedltar ee 
‘ ™ . jin real life, as I peculiarly know who am entirely of nautical pte Marquis is the Marquis pd O. 81. the cous 
Dranta. lineage. Mr. Davenport however adheres to the stage legend, and | the Marquis of Ely, 12; the oldest Earl is the Earl of Charle- 
; : E oe : in so doing triumphs over difficulties. Only an excellent artist | mont, 86, the youngest the Earl of Charleville,9; the oldest 
' hs coe irs en mae - a but I think | could so spiritedly yet through the first act of “ Black-Eyed | Viscount is Viscount Combermere, 88, the youngest Viscount 
rn ee ee oe eer eee He was Poet-| susan,” and only a great actor so naturally render the simple | Downe, 17; the oldest Baron is Lord Sinclair, 93, the hoe et 
oe or Pr -e vont, re ag = another of that) pathos of the second. In all these difficult scenee—in that | Lord Rossmore 10; the oldest Archbishop isthe Archbishop of 
~c. pi er ng peas ae Li oo name with | mental and emotional struggle before the judges, wonder- Ames, ©. “4 the t why oe — 67; = 
Fe es ee le ce adee cand that heis|fally depicted by the involuntary aetiom of the body; in| Bishop of Glocester and Bristol, 42; the oldest Colonial Bishop 
quite at home in ee Seen exten over a period Of | the heart-broken attempt at “All in the Downs,’’ cut short) ; » Bi { T 2 the ye he Bi f Ma- 
forty-five years—sufficient time for great things, had he been or-| ,; is the Bishop of Toronto, 82, the youngest the Bishop o 
F = id with the name of Susan; in the parting with his mess-| dras. 41; the oldest Privy Councillor is Lord Lyndhurst, 89 
dained for greatness. He was born in 1673; he died in 1718. As } Sbemek te y 7 ’ the 
: g sien eed oh ths 40 tT - | mates ; in the agonizing farewell to his wife ; and last of all in that | the youngest Earl Spencer, 26; the oldest member of the 
boy of sixteen he wee entere: a the 4 e Temple to study Law, scene on the quarter-deck, when as the unearthly music of the House of Commons is Sir Charles M. Burrell (the member for 
—- — he os - do; for the ne whispered in his youth-| peaq March smites the heart motionless like a voice from the | Shoreham.) 87, the youngest Mr. R. A. Vyner (the member for 
age ee a aes y a me ap ae ned other world, the poor sailor comes forth to die—he was so true to pon), 22; the oldest judge in England is Dr. Lushington, 
sion of Letters. At the age of twenty-five he wro 8 first tra- 


nature, so perfect in conception and in portrayal, that all seemed 0, the youngest Mr. ~ Wilde, 45; the oldest judge in 
gedy, ‘The Ambitious Step-Mother.”’ Its scene is laid in Perse- : ted : Ireland is Chief Justice Lefroy, 85; the youngest Mr. Justice 


tt : ms ~” | like life itselfand held the vast audience spell-bound in sympathy. | Keogh, 44; the oldest jud in Scotland is Lord Wood, 78; 
sewed age on weed po! ar: sheen = Einoste S| And here, as I am recording triumphs, let me record the triumph | the cangan the Lord’ Clhet Justice Clerk, 51; the oldest 
= jelds, an . “a om ne siete be cone cP mpaetis Lane. of Mr. Hackett in the character of Sir John Falstaff. This luxury | baronet is Sir Tatton Sykes, 89, the youngest Sir Grenville L. 

is second tragedy, ‘‘ Tamerlane,” was written in honour of Wil-| ajc has been presented at Niblo’s Garden. The play was the first | J. Temple, 3; the oldest knight is General Sir James L, Cald- 
, : * part of King Henry the Fourth. 1 imagine that Falstaff, more than well, G.C.B., 91, the youngest Sir Charles T. Bright, 29. 
of excellence, is contrasted with that of Louis XV., as Bajazet—com- 


bining all sorts of depravity. It was fora long while the custom any other character-part, tests and taxes the artistic powers of an | ae 
: , y- . : actor. He must be an artist or nothing. Mr. Hackett succeeds 

o{ Gs hart bet Londce and Dublin to present ‘‘ Tamer- admirably. His Falstaff hath ‘the leanness of three fingers on the | Facts any Fantics. 
lane” on the night of the fourth of November, being the anniver- | ping the faffwnd unctuous voice, the rubicund visage, the Peter) The Court Journal says that the Duke of be was so 
sary of the King’s birth-day. Of all his tragedies this one is said laugh that seems to convuilse his entire bulk, the me on t love of seston =p Oe tone vo nor to the remains oF the late 
to have been preferred by Rowe himself. That which followed it, | : ‘ ee ne abundant “ove Of! Prince-Consort, that it required the most earnest and even 
however, “The Fair Penitent’’—acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in | petro yell mses ben daemon. ts parenpons,cgen Bane 4 peremptory remonstrances of his medical wiviser to prevent 
ant enh datititnnd te S90B-—-Ren hese aeaeuie hind te Rieten on | shrewd common-sense, the ever ready philosophy of the gay and | the Duke from attending the funeral. H.R. H. has been 

. — “ eee g sae n higher esti- good-natured sensualist ; and, pervading and combining all, the in- | more seriously indisposed than has been generally imagined. 
mation. It is this plece that offers the cheerfal character of Lo- | dividuality of a strong character enforced with the dignity of | though we are happy to state his health is now improving, 
thario. Two years after the publication of the “Pair Penitent,”| knighthood. If Mr. Hackett’s portrayal of Falstaff is defective | The Court is to go out of mourning on the 4th of 
Mr. Rowe tried his hand at comedy and produced “ The Biter.” It| anywhere. it is only wherein he fails to ap wehend the serious | March next————The Managing Committee of the London 
failed signally, but its author was so delighted with it that on the | side of the vart j To its humorous a on he does entire Fire Brigade has determined to have three more cae fire en- 
night of its first presentation he sat conspicuous in the theatre, justi we oane Pi gines stationed in different parts of the metropolis. 
“laughing consumedly” at all the jests and applauding the whole ee : 4% | The eruptions of Vesuvius continue-—————Some of the Itali- 
dittdiceieeen, tine aneeies ian on Another signal success—for the week has been fertile of good | an journals state that a project is in ——, for uniting 

st vigour. ne never wrote another comedy. Ithaca | ¢nines—was achieved by Mr. Clarke as Coco in “The Sentinel of Sicily to the mainland by throwing across the Strait of Messina 

afforded him the scene of his next piece, and the Odyssey gave him Md 1 





liam the Third, whose character as Tamerlane—combining all sorts 








is a “ | the Night... He keeps watch at the Winter Garden, where also | 4 brid, of four arches ————The yielding of gold in Aus- 
a plot. “Ulysses” was first produced at the Queen's Theatre | the Naiad Queen still reigns in sub-marine splendour.—At Laura | tralia during the past ten years has been seven hundred and 
in the Haymarket, and was published in 1706. From early Ithaca | Keene's Theatre, “Our " wi tay Ste te ey the vinilant eighty tons, valued at £112,000,000, The Rey. Mr. Mc- 


to early Britain and from the time of Priam to the time of Hengist, 
Was an easy flight for the imagination of a Laureate; and so Mr. 
Rowe’s next tragedy, “The Royal Convert,” was devoted to Kent and 


Farland, of St. Mark’s church, Baltimore, recently fell dead 
in his robes, while standing in the chancel, after the ser- 
mon, reading from the service book, while the collection was 


| and tireless friend of virtue.—Three more of the Old Comedies have 
| been presented at Wallack’s; and altogether there has been such a 


the Be This w: ie ag? Psa : Carnival of Fun at the theatres this week as overwhelms even the | being taken up.—-—HA London paper heads a collection of 

e Saxons. This was published in 1708. Five years afterwards came sprightly MERCUTIO. | speeches on the Trent question with this apt quotation from 
the tragedy of “ Jane Shore,” first acted at Drury Lane. The last ; re Be the first part of King Henry IV., act 1, sc. 3: “Send us your 
of Mr. Rowe’s pieces, the tragedy of “Lady Jane Grey,” was pnb-. Mr. Paul Juignet’s weekly Soirées Francaises are now given at | prisoners, or you'll hear of it."—————-A._ stump-orator named 


lished in 1715. The idea of this work was confessedly borrowed | Irving Hall on Tuesdays. The last was extremely well attended. pay wg oy ee a See yee notoriety by pagers | 
from an unfinished manuseript belonging to a Mr. Edmund Smi 4 . 7 ER IN in Hyde Park on Sunday afternoons, was very roughly used 
Stetuan ae ie g tc : mith, The performance comprised a comedietta by Octave Feuillet, Le on the 29th ult., by a portion of his audience because he be- 
' e untime y de’ efore he had accomplished his de- Village, a clever piece, but requiring closer playing and better ac- stowed some abuse on the late Prince-Consort. A mar- 
sign of writing a tragedy on the same subject. With this, the | quaintance with their parts than were shown by Messrs. Juignet 


riage is arranged between Colonel the Hon. J. Somerset Cal- 
tragic labours of the Laureate came solemnly to a close. He had, | and Thierry. Madame Lauretti alone doing justice to hers. The thorpe, son of Lord Calthorpe, and ndson of the 





however, edited and published an edition of the works of Shak- | “ Folie-Vaudeville,” L’ Ut Didze, which is the old story of JI fana-|Duke of Beaufort, and Mrs. Frederick Crewe, only 
Speare, together with a life of the poet; and translated Lucan’s | tico par la musica who mistakes a peasant for a grand singer, is a) daughter of Captain and Mrs. F. Chamier, R. N. 
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On Christmas morning, at Castlebar, the Rev. James 
while in the act of celebrating mass in the chapel of the work- | 
house of that town, dropped dead at the foot of the meq 
In England it is estimated that each person, on an 
average, requires six bushels of wheat per annum. 
“India and theColonies; their Present State and Prospects,” 
by Mr. M. Martin, is in course of preparation, and will shortly | 
be announced for publication. ——Australian wool is fast 
becoming an article of vital importance to commerce and 
manufacturers; the exporis having advanced from 245lbs. in | 
1807, to 60,000,000Ibs. in 1861. The Government have | 
ordered the erection, near Downpatrick, of an asylum sufti- | 
cient to accommodate 200 lunatic r, to be called the Down | 
District Lunatic Asylum.————The Duke of Devonshire has | 
heen elected Chancellor of Cambridge University. The Duke, 
when Lord Oavendish, took v high college honours. | 
The number of Post Office Savings’ Banks, now in operation 
throughout England and Wales, is about 1,700. 
Grand National Curling Match, under management of the | 
Royal Caledonian Curling Club, between the North and| 
South of Forth, took place on Tuesday, the 31st ult., at the | 
Royal Club’s Loch at Carsebreck in Perthshire. All circum- | 
stances proved favourable. At three o'clock, when the gun | 
gave the sound for retiring, the “state of the poll” yielded a 
majority for the South of 346. The North and South of Forth 
have played against each other six times, and the South has | 
been the winner five times—fortune having declared for the 
North only in 1854————The Carlsruhe Journal announces | 
that at the commencement of the spring an improvement will 
be made in the condition o1 the Rhenish fortresses, as has 
already been the case in France, at Lille and Maubeuse. 
The Lords of the Treasury have approved of Runcorn, late a | 
creek within the port of Liverpool, as an independent port 
from the 1st inst.; and the Commissioners of Customs have 
appointed the Sloyne, in the River Mersey, to be the station | 
for all vessels arriving at or departing from the port of Run- | 
corn “to bring to” for the boarding or landing of the officers | 
of Customs.——_——-A._ new opera “ La Forza del Destino,” has | 
been composed by Verdi, expressly by command of the Em- | 
peror, for the Imperial Theatre, St. Petersburg————The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has been elected one of the elder | 
brethren of the Trinity House, in the room of the late Sir J. | 
Graham. Dr. Liszt is wintering in Rome, and play- | 
ing, we are told, with greater power and sensibility than ever. 
Stains in marble may be removed by using the follow- | 
ing receipt: One gall; one wine-glass of soap-lees; half a| 
wine-glass of turpentine. This mixture must be made 
into a paste with a little pipe-clay: spread the mar-| 
ble with this, which should not be removed for a few 
days: and if, on wiping it off, the object is not effected, 
a second application will generally be sufficient ———— 
A curious marriage was celebrated a short time since at the | 
Hotel de Ville at Brussels. Two musical artistes, both de- 
prived of sight, M. Dubois and Malle. Petitjean, were united, | 
and among the witnesses was M. Rodenbach, the blind member 
of the Chamber of Representatives ————Professor Tindall, | 
in one of his recent lectures on light, at the Royal Institution, | 
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| 











stated that it had been proved by computation that light tra- | 
velled through space at the rate of 192,000 miles in a second, 
and that it came to us from the sun in seven minutes and a 
half, while it would take a -ball fifteen years to perform 
the journey. An express ial ling night and day, would | 
require three weeks to go r the earth ; light would do it} 
in the interval between two puffs of the engine-—————_The | 
200 miles of submarine cable for the new Telegraph to India | 
Company has been manufactured and shipped by Messrs. Glass, | 
ENiot, and Co., within the month stipulated. It is stated that | 
Messrs. Glass, Elliot, and Co., have tendered to the English | 
Government to lay a cable from Milford Haven to Halifax by | 
July, 1862, for £700,000 guaranteeing its efficiency for one year. | 
It has been determined, at a highly influential meeting 
held in Salford under the presidency of the Mayor, to erect al 
statue of the late Prince Consort in Peel Park. “A subscription 
for carrying this resolution into effect has been set on foot. 
The importation of manufactured tobacco and snuff 
into the United Kingdom for the first eleven months of this 
year reached 1,897,616 Ibs., being a great falling-off as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1860, when the impor- | 
tation amounted to 2,288,197 Ibs. At the annual meet- | 
ting of the Managers of the Life Saving Benevolent Associa- 
tion, held in this city, the gold Medal of the Association, to be 
suitably inscribed, was awarded to Mr. Hamilton E. Towle, for 
his ingenious contrivance of a steering machine, which he fit- 
ted to the steamship Great Eastern on her recent perilous | 
voyage. In some of the Western States it now requires 
four bushels of corn to buy one pound of tea. Among 
the recent works of Parisian light literature is a book entitled 
“The Romance of an Ugly Woman,” by M. Camille Henri, 
which has excited great attention from the cleverness and good 
feeling exhibited in the treatment of a difficult subject ——— 
Mountain air is favourable to longevity the world over. As 
living proofs of this fact in Berkshire county, Mass., may be 
mentioned John Fuller, of Egremont, 94; Stephen Merd, of 
Lanesboro’, 97; Mrs. Potter Adams, 97; Mrs. Schutt, of Mt. 
Washington, 98; Mrs. Cole, of Sheffield, 99; Mrs. Spickerman, 
100; and Isaac Jones, of Sheffield, 102. Most of these persons , 
A 








enjoy fair health, and are able to walk about and work. 
whirlpool, some three hundred and sixty feet in diameter, has 
been formed in the sea near Torre del Greco, by the late erup- 
tion of Vesuvius —————The mints of the United States have 
coined since they commenced operations, a period less than 
seventy years, the large amount of eight hundred million do!- 
lars, about one-fifth of the whole metallic currency of the 
world. The one hundred and third anniversary of the 
birth of Robert Burns, the poet, occurs this day. —It is 
estimated there are 14,600,000 persons of African descent on 
this continent and the islands adjacent thereto. In the United 
States they number 4,500,000 ; Brazil, 4,150,000 ; Cuba, 1,500,- 
000; South and Central American republics, 1,200,000; Hayti, | 
2,000,000; British Possessions, 800,000; French, 250,000: 

Dutch, Danish and Mexican, 200,000.————The work of 
building the “ Temple of the Lord,” at Great Salt Lake City, 
suspended by the crisis of 1858, has been resumed. At 

the Apollo Theatre in Rome the police have prohibited the 
performance of “ 1 DuggFoscari,” fearing that the representa- 
tion on the stage of t iazza San Marco and the Palace of 
the Doges would give rise to a manifestation ————Quebec 
papers continue to predict that a large harvest of gold is to be 
gathered along the Chauditre ————One thousand China- 
men are said to have been drowned in the late terrific inunda- 
tions in California, which destroyed property valued at two 
millions of dollars. The awful loss of life occurred at Long 
Bar and vicinity on the Yula. It appears that the poor fellows 
remained in their cabins on the bar, as they had done durin 

previous floods, until the raging waters rose about them at 
rendered their escape impossible. An association has 
been formed in London for the prevention of steam-boiler ex- | 
A similar body has existed in Manchester for six, 
under the presidency of Mr. Fairbairn, and has now 6000 | 














THE ALBION. 


boilers under its inspection —_——The rush to the New Zea- 
land gold fields is described in letters from Australia as some- 
thing quite tremendous. 

——_<—_—_——_— 

Mr. Sewarp Upon AMERICAN INVESTMENTS.—We (2uro- 
pean Times) take the following letter, especially important at 
this moment of threatened confiscation, from “ Seward’s 
Works,” vol. iii., p. 472 :— 


January 25 














| ing out, Government has determined to try the experiment of 
| transporting horses across the Atlantic to a limited extent. 
| The Mauritius transport has been fitted up for 46 horses, and 
is at this moment embarking at Cork the gun-horses of A bat- 
‘tery of the 8th Brigade Royal Artillery. The Calcutta trans- 
port in the Thames is also fitted up for 49 horses of Captain 
Smyth's battery of the 4th Brigade. In the event of the ex- 
periment succeeding, the guns at any rate, with the officers and 
non-commissioned officers, can be brought into action, and the 
remaining and less important horses for the waggons can be 
more easily provided.—Army and Navy Gazetie, Jan. 4. 





“ Albany, Sept. 16, 1889. 

“To William Brown, Esq., of the House of Brown, Brothers, 
and Co., Liverpool. 

“T think your suggestions concerning the hazard of confisca- 
tion of investments, by foreigners, in American Stocks, very 
important and useful. I beg you to consider me under very | 
special obligations for them. I can easily appreciate the solici- 
tude foreign capitalists feel on that subject, although no person 
here even dreams that our Government could be guilty of so 
gross a violation of faith as to confiscate, in time of war, money 
invested in our securities in time of peace. It will give me 
great pleasure to use these valuable suggestions in a manner 
which may be of service in increasing our credit. I have no- 
ticed the decline of confidence in American securities. No- 
thing can be more absurd ; but what absurdity does not gain a | 
=~ influence in the operations upon ‘Change ? 

“Can you add to my obligations by any further suggestions 
which would be of service to me in presenting to the public 
the grounds of American credit in Europe? 

“T am, dear sir, with the most sincere respect and esteem, 


How To Treat SpecvLatTors.—An attempt to impose upon 
the military authorities here has been promptly met and de- 
feated. Two thousand iron bedsteads were wanted for the 
|troops, and while the contracts were pending, speculators 
bought up all the iron in the market suitable for the purpose, 
and held it for a large advance. The War Department decided 
at once to substitute baudets for bedsteads, and the contract for 
these has been let at about one-fourth the price of iron bed- 
steads. Bedstead iron has fallen considerably since.—Montreal 
Commercial Advertiser 


The Times of Jan. 4 has the following: “Several officers 
|and 200 non-commissioned officers and privates of the 15th 
| Regiment left the King’s-bridge terminus, Dublin, last week, 
|by special train for Cork, whence they were to proceed to 
| Queenstown and embark on board the transport Adelaide for 
: - - em, | Canada (New Brunswick or Nova Scotia’) The main body of 
your friend and obedient servant, W.H. Sewarp.” (the 15th were to proceed to Cork, on Thursday, by train for 
aoe | the purposes of embarcation. Col. Haynes, 8th Regt., has 

been appointed Brig.-Gen. to the 3d Infantry Brigade, v. Lk 

Malta 





acstitnet dita > 
Ovituary. | Gen. D. Russell, proceeded to Canada.—A dvices from 

ANOTHER PortuGuEsE Prixce.—Dom Joa of Portugal, | state that a private of the Third Battalion, Royal Artillery, 
Duke of Béja, has fallen a victim to the disease which carried | named John Edwards, had been executed for an attempt to 
off his brothers, the late King Pedro and Dom Ferdinand: he | murder Captain Keate, which happily proved ineffectual —— 
died of typhoid fever at Lisbon on Sunday, at the early age of | The 96th Regt. left the Curragh, on Saturday the 29th ult., for 
twenty. His illness was caused by his affectionate but indis- | Cork, to embark for Canada. (?) The battery of Artillery 
creet attendance on his brother, the Prince Augustus, whom | which arrived at Halifax in the Canada is intended for New- 
he found almost at the point of death on his return to Lisbon | foyndiand.——The 47th Regt. at Montreal has commenced 
from England in November last. In spite of the earnest re-)| snow-shoe drill. A detachment of the 62nd has reached 
monstrances of King Louis, the Duke of Béja was, it seems,| Montreal, en route from Halifax to Kingston ——The British 
constantly in the sick room, and on more than one occasion | officers, who have passed through a portion of the U. S., on 
actually lay down on the bed of his suffering relative. That,| their way to Canada, speak in the highest possible terms ot 
under such circumstances, he too should be attacked by so in-| the courtesy extended to them by the Customs and other 
fectious a disease as typhus is not, therefore, surprising. The | officials in the States ——Lt.-Col. Dickson, C.B., R.A., aide-de- 
population of Lisbon, in ignorance of this fact, was very natu-| camp to the Queen, having vacated his appointment as Assist- 
rally excited to suspicions by finding that the only inmates of 4 qj.-Gen. in Ireland, has joined the staff of the ninth brigadeat 
the Palace attacked by the fever were members of the royal Canterbury. This experienced and distinguished officer, who 
family. No greater proofof the affectionate and devoted loy- | served on the staff of Lord Raglan at the Crimea, and has ob- 
alty of the people of Lisbon to the reigning family, and of the | tained the Victoria Cross, &c., has received orders to hold him- 
complete extinction of Miguelism in that capital, can be afford- | se}f ready for any emergency. 
ed than the late outburst of popular feeling. Dom Joaé was . 
the next brother to the King, and the heir presumptive to the 
throne of Portugal is the only surviving male issue of the late 
Queen, Dom Augusto, who was given up by his physicians un- 
til a week ago, when it first became possible that his life might 
be spared.—London paper, Jan. 4. 











War Orrice, Dee. 31.—2d Drag: Capt Allen, h-p, 12th Lancers, 
to be Capt, v Bvt-Maj Leith, who ret on h-p. 6th: Bvt-Lt-Col 
Prior to be Lt-Col, b p, v Hunt, who ret; Capt Swindley to be 
Maj, v Prior. 16th Ft: Lt Pender, 37th, to be Lt, v Woodmass, who 
ex; Staff-Assist-Surg O'Connell to be Assist-Surg. Rifle Brigade : 
e vm Staff Assist-Surg T Kennedy to be Assist-Surg. it Batts—Capt 
Ex-PREstentT TyLER—The death of Ex-President John | Adams, 86th Ft, pe F — tag Capt —— to join ser- 
Tyler, at Richmongl, is reported. He was born in Charles | Tyrone Power, CB. to have local rank of Cotamiss-Gen in British 
County, Va., in 1790. He held the office of Governor of his| North America. Promotions consequent on the decease of Lt- 
State, and in 1827 was elected a Member of the U. 8. Senate.| Gen the Hon J Finch, C.B: Major-Gen Beckwith to be Lt-Gen; 
In 1841 Mr. Tyler was elected Vice-Presijent of the U.S., un-| Major-Gen C Ash Windham, C.B, placed on the fixed estab of 52 5 
der General Harrison, but the President dying, thirty days af. | Gen; Lt-Col Bruce, 2d Ft, to be Col; Maj Hackett, 44th, to be Lt- 
terwards, the office devolved upon him. “In 1844 ‘he ran as Col ; Capt Goate, 35th, to be Major. 

Hye = candidate for the Svodiieney, but being unsuccess- 

, he reti i i y - 
ul, h red into private life till February last, when he| N aby. 

Tus Brrrisn Navy.—The annual official return of the Navy 


-_ appeared in the political circle at Washington ; and since | 
the 
was published on the last day of the year. The list shows a 


n has joined the Southern Confederacy. 

total of 856 vessels building, preparing, or in commission, of 
which 702 are steamers, and comprises: “81 line-of-battle 
ships, each mounting from 74 to 131 guns; 22 vessels, each 
with an armament of from 60 to 70 guns; 44 51-cun frigates, 
the whole, with the exception of about 10 of that number, being 
screw steamers ; 57 ships, each mounting from 22 to 50 guns, 
and the majority of which have a tonnage as large as ships of 
the line; 29 screw corvettes, or frigates, each mounting 22 
guns; 317 screw and paddle-wheel steamers, each carryin; 
less than 22 guns: and 185 screw gunboats, each provided 
with two Armstrong guns.” 





Lieut. Genera. Ferousson, K.C.—Lieut. General W. 
Fergusson, K.C., died on the 26th ult., at 19 Princes street, 
Hanover square, in his eighty-second year. He served in the 
Royal Marine Corps, at the capture of Rear-Admiral Perrie’s 
squadron, from Egypt, when in pursuitof the French and 
Spanish fleets, in 1799; at the blockade of Malta, and capture 
of the French squadron with a reinforcement and supplies for 
the reliefof the garrison. In 1800 he was wrecked in the Queen 
Charlotte, when burnt off Leghorn, when upwards of 700 lives 
were lost. He also served at the sieges of Genoa, and of Savona, 
in Egypt, under Sir Ralph Abercromby, in 1801, for which he 
received the medal ; and, in 1806, at Maida, the defence of Galeta, 
and the surrender of Tropea; and again in Egypt, m 1807. 
Iie has been repeatedly engaged in severe boat actions and 
against batteries, and debarked with detachments, aiding in 
capturing und destroying ships and convoys on the enemy’s 
coast.— Did. — 

In London, Lieut.-Col. Bunbury, C.B., K.T.S., late of the 80th 
Regt.—At Edinburgh, Maj.-Gen. Pringle, of Symington, aged 87. 
—At Hazarcebaugh, Bengal, A. T. Butts, Lieut. in H.M.’s 77th 
Regt.—At Dublin, T. Stickney, Esq., Dep. Comm-Gen.—At South- 
sea, Admiral J. 1. Hollinworth, R.N.—In London, J. Bell Campbell, 
Esq., late of the 79th Highlanders.—At Fetteresso Castle, Stone- 
haven, N.B., Robert Dutf, Esq., of Fetteresso and Cultur.—Albert 
de Lautour, Esq., formerly Captain in the Rifle Brigade. —W. Mas- 
ters Smith, Esq., of Camer, M.P. for the western division of Kent, 
in the Conservative interest, from 1852 till 1857.—Captain Tennant, 





Tue Loss oF THE “ Conqueror.” —<A correspondent of the 
Havana Diario de la Marina writes from Nassau, under date of 
Jan 12: “ You will have heard by the Reindeer, that H. B. M.’s 
steamer Conqueror, of 100 guns, has gone ashore at Rum Key. 

he Bulldog went to her aid and brought away yesterday forty 
cannon, and as many men of her crew as she could receive on 
board. On the 10th the Steady also went to the relief of the 
Conqueror, and found her, we learn, in a hopeless condition, 
filled with water and badly hogged. The Nimble had left to 
carry the news of the disaster to Admiral Milne, who is at 
Bermuda.—The Conqueror is one of the finest vessels of 
the British navy. It has been built but seven years, 
and its engine is of 800-horse power. It had transported 






. L a battalion of marines to Jamaica, and was on its way back, 
| R.N., from an aceident while sporting.—At Bath, ut.-Col. Gra- | onder canvas alone, to Bermuda, by way of the Crooked Island 
ham Henry. He entered the army in 1806, "Cala Peninsuler Channel. The undertaking was rash and unusual, and has re- 
army in 1810, and was present at the sieges of ‘o and > : oe 99 

Badajoz, battles of Vittoria, Nivelle, Nive, and § lerre, Orthes, sulted as I have told you. 


and Toulouse, besides various minor affairs. 


Appointments. 

Thomas Price, Esq., to be Lientenant-Governor of the Island of 
Dominica.—W. Follet Synge, Esq., (well known at Washington, 
where he was formerly attached to our Legation) to be Commis- 
sioner and Consul-General in the Sandwich Islands.—Mr. J. B. 
Aspinall to the Recordership of Liverpool, vacant by the decease 
of Gilbert Hendersony Esq.—Mr. Albany Fonblanque to be H. M. 
Legal Vice-Consul, Chancellor, and Registrarin Egypt. The duties 
of the post are judicial, and the residence of the Vice-Consul will 
be in Alexandria. We take this announcement from the Manches- 
ter Guardian, not from the (Gazette. 


Army. 

Tue Live anp THE InpIAN ArMy.—With a view to re- 
move a prevailing misconception of the manner in which va- 
cancies in Line regiments, caused by the transfer of officers to 
the Staff Corps, are to be filled up, we call the attention of our 
military readers to an order issued by the Governor-General of 
India, on the 25th of June last, No. 558, wherein it is specified 
that “Her Majesty has been pleased to approve that, for every 
vacancy caused in a Line regiment by the transfer of an officer 
of corresponding rank in her Majesty’s Indian army, who may 
be willing to accept of such transfer, should be made to the 
regiment in which the vacancy takes place.—JDid. 


Horses FOR THE Provinces —On a reconsideration of our 
position in New Brunswick, in the event of hostilities break- 


The Sidon, 22, was to leave Table Bay on the 20th ult., for 
England.——The Liffey, 51, is expected shortly at Halifax, N. 
| S.——The Terrible, 21, paddle frigate, arrived at Spithead on 
the 29th ult., from the Mediterranean.——The Queen, 86, and 
the Aboukir, 86, are under orders for Bermuda; and the Doris 
is to join the N. A. squadron ; all from Malta——The various 
gun vessels ordered to be fitted at Chatham and the other 
ports for home service are to bave their present smooth-bore 
guns removed, and each to be fitted instead with a 100-pounder 
and 40-pounder Armstrong.——The cupola furnace for heating 
the red hot shot was completed on the 8d inst., at the 
factory in Chatham dockyard, and shipped on board the 
Defenze 18. The furnace is as large as those used in line-of- 
batile ships, and is capable of heating 10-inch shot as fast as 
required. By Jamaica papers of Jan. 6, we learn that the 
St. George, Mersey, Sansparte and Barracouta, sailed Dec. 25, 
for Vera Cruz, and the Phaeton Dec. 28. The French fleet left 
23d for the same destination.——The revenue cutter Badger, 
was run down and sunk by a London steamer, off Kingston 
harbour, on the 28th ult. The crew were saved. The vessel 
went to pieces——The Orlando, 0, is reported at Halifax, from 
England. The Orpheus, 21 has sailed from that port. 











Promorrons.—Commrs: F S Tremlett to Jmpregnabdle, commis 
as training ship for boys ; R B Harvey to to Hibernia, v Blane, super- 
seded at his own ~~" TM Jones to inz ; C J Balfour to 
Trident, v Nico ismissed service; G H Wale to 

for Coast Guard; M Lowther to St. C Odevaire 
to Cumberland 


;'H G Swainson to Wellesley, for 
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1862. THE ALBION. 
New Publications. Who'll ever take the least account of it ? 


~y bag -t 4 yn a veiphh eo i years, | whom this writer sneers) painting with a chest of drawers as 
Under the smart title Tragedy of Errors, which piques curi- | Pesbed a thonaat berasé a atew’ 
osity, an anonymous writer has spun out a “ sensation” drama | 


Without a thought beyond a stew or stocking. | his only easel ; nor is Mr. Hunt the only painter who has sub- 
of Southern life into four or five thousand lines of blank verse, | 


45 


| endured their days of poverty. We all remember Wilkie (at 











. * | mitted to privations or encountered great difficulties in the 

Mas otinted intelioet hemtenn! one te a beauty, | completion of a work. In the matter of prices, we are assured 

Oh, not a bit of it! He'll see me changed, | that a replica of the “Light of the World,” exhibited in 
and Messrs. Ticknor and Field have served them up in a And wonder how he ever thought me Pretty fomy . hy — a furore, but on Pe po = 
. or , *ve seen it all. now what I am saying argest sum yet given for a picture on the other e 0 

yet greenest: eye me part I had an aunt who married in the North— the Atlantic,” while the “Temple” picture was sold for “an 
4 ‘rege ee There is therefore something to approve passim, if we hold the | Unprecedented sum” in England. The author, who, by-the- 
characters : ‘ rr, fE ” $n bn. 06 © Whole: 0 talatabee way, continually alludes to Mr. Huntas “our artist,” or “our 
Oh, I approve it! |“ Tragedy of Errors , we enema | subject,” becomes indignant at the reflection that the painter 
That is to say, one half of me approves it; * ea" . ,, |“has been completely ignored by the aristocracy.” It is not 
= i found it rather tame, perhaps, Mr. G. P. Putnam sends us a token that he yet labours in his | easy to understand why a lord’s money should be better than 

: - z ‘ ’ worthy vocation, in the shape of several contributions to|a merchant’s, but when we are told that the same aristocrac 
Rendered into plain English, this means that we find the tandard literature. These comprise the conclusion of his ad- | i8 “ content to admire Millais,” it must be confessed that that 
change of a child at nurse or at birth to be rather a stale sub-| yirabje edition of Washington Irving’s works, being The | maligned body, if not absolutely perfect, has at least a con- 

for a plot ; that the whole picture of Southern life is no : +. he : siderable share of discernment. as 

stratum eS; eS P sae | Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada, in one volume, and the} Among other interesting little facts it is stated that “ Baron 
more like the real thing than Christy’s Minstrels are like ge-| ..onq of his Mahomet and his Successors ; the first of a new | Rothschi d kindly recommended our subject to the Jewish 
nuine Samboes ; that to cramp the racy patois of the negro tribe | co}jection of Bayard Taylor's prose writings, his At Home and | School, yyy * a place ty Sgeg J for = y ry A 
. ie ulate it of its | : - : ager i | persons in the “ Temple” picture might be obtained, an t 
in = eee ee oo ae oma ate i who | Abroad, excellently got up and illustrated ; also the first of a | the Saviour was painted from a pupil at that establishment. 
quaintness and individuality. Mrs. Siddons, you remember, | new edition, under charge of Mr. Epes Sargent, of Thomas | The pamphlet is full of specimens of singular English : a squint 
is said to have once amused a dinner-table, and electrified a Hood’s works, whereof the same may be said. These several | is called “ an obliquity of vision ;” mention is made of “ a dia- 


waiting-man, by pitching at him these ten syllables, which , noyacements however concern the book-buyers; they do | Per of heartseases,” “an atrabilarious Rabbi,” and the “ red- 
might, by the way, have been duly scanned upon the fingers : | not tempt the literary critic. The reader would probably arenes, laser exhess ovely iden, te Uiternens; 900 0 Sone 


I asked for water and you bring me wine! skip any effogg to dilate upon such authors—We might 


Very well for Mrs. Siddons; and well for us who can laugh | almost say the same of a stitched copy of Mr. Bright’s late 


paragraph, which winds up a criticism on the “ Finding of the 
Saviour,” reads very like a puzzling genealogical conundrum : 
“ We believe that there never has been a picture so thorough- 


now at the anecdote. But if the Muse of Tragedy had so fine- | Speech at Rochdale, and the Times’ article upon it, which Mr. | 'Y English and characteristic of the age as this. It is based 


drawn all her conversation, it must needs have been dull work | Putnam has published at an excessively low price, terming it 
listening. So is it with negro-talk in blank verse. It may |“ A Liberal Voice from England.” 

be jingled in rhyme—for those who fancy it ; all its quality, all | 

its point, is lost in the effort to give it stateliness—As to the Pine Arts. 

ART-PUFFERY, 





moral, we presume the drama is meant to expose the social and 
domestic evils arising from the institution of Slavery; but we | ; 
cannot honestly say that this is inculcated with much ability., The article that follows, copied from a London paper of the 
What we do like however is to be found in isolated passages— | 4th ult., has much in it that is applicable to other latitudes. 
scraps that have a rough flavour of strength about them, whether | Exhibitors and artists are advised to study it. 
you agree or not with the views and doctrines enunciated. Arter | N ever in the history of painting has the picture-dealer been 
the milk-and-water twaddle of the black Pyrrhuses, Milos, |S Prominent as now. The old days, when a painter was con- 
FI 4 Chl Sin Wn . aie td tent to quietly finish his work and send it to a recognized ex- 
oras, and Chloes—for whose portraits no originals ever sat— | hipition, there to find due honour or the reverse, are fast fading 
it is refreshing to find bits of dialogue such as this. away. A picture must now form an exhibition of itself. The 
Alice.—You do not count, I fear, among your great | dealer steps in between painter and publie, invades the 
The “illustrious women,” those who “raised themselves | Of the former, and by means ——— sums of gold pers 
Above their sex,” as the historians tell us: the artist to part with his work, and. allow its purchaser to 
That is to say, did almost as much mischief trumpet forth its praises to the world—to puff it in any way 


As if they had been men. These war-makers that he may think proper. The consequence is that many an 
Are not your heroines, I suppose. 


Helen.— As little 
As, in our own time, are those errant women 
Who think to imitate the faults of men 
Is to be sharers in their privileges. 
Not these ; but those who have the force to live 
Faithful to duty, duty absolute : 
Not asking whether men perform their part, 
But working out their own as unto God. 


the self-respect and modesty which at one period were con- 
sidered to be characteristics of genius. He must be content to 
see his unhappy picture advertised in language as grammatical 
and epithets as superlative as the announcements of the music- 
halls—to find in the morning papers the inquiry of “ Have you 
seen Blondin ?” followed by a recommendation to see his “ paint- 
ed sermon,” or “ masterpiece of sacred art,” previous to its re- 
ee ite ene cP ae alter there tirement to its “ final resting-place” on the other side of the 
Endured and a unknowing heir on ee world; nor must he shudder if, in his daily walks, his eye is 
What they n without support and singly, greeted by his own nape = gigantic capitals 7. oer hoard- 
Following the law of God within their hearts, ing, or meets a band of “ sandwich” men bearing the intelligence 

We must fulfil with higher consciousness, that his, “the finest picture of the age,” is to be seen for the 
With deeper insight, and with greater concert. low sum of sixpence, and under such favourable circumstances 

P a : that “a — light is ensured at all times.” This evil of art 

We like, too, this really eloquent outbreak, in which a Ger- | puffing been ually growing, and it is impossible to say 
man tutor to the heroine—discussing with her father the ques-| where it will end. Sculpture has hitherto been free from it, 
tion of races and the probable future of this country—replies but the time is probably not far distant when the sculptors will 
to an argument against the democratic tendency to mob rule : | ee San ee painted homilies” be succeeded by “ ser- 
In the summer time, Mr. Dowling’s “ Raising of Lazarus” 
was perpetually bespattered with praise by its dealer owner: 
for the last six weeks two pictorial puffs have appeared in the 
daily journals—one of Mr. Noel Patton’s “ Pursuit of Plea- 
sure,” the other of Mr. Holman Hunt's “ Light of the World.” 





No, you will not fail. 
I find my hope there whence you draw your fears. 
With freedom, Nature finds her own defence 
Against the causes of decline. In vain 
Will prejudice propose its poor specitics. 
The sturdy health that is the gift of freedom 
Discards all nostrums. Not by stern exclusion, 
But generous welcome, will your favoured nation 
Guard its preéminence. Your friendly shores, 
Offering a second home to those whose boldness 
Has earned proscription, or whose enterprise 
Desires a wider field, prepares the advent 
Of a new race upon the human scene: 
Not new in name, but young in hope and vigour. 
That energetic land from which you draw 
Your love of sway and love of liberty 
Thus kept its manhood green. Its tide of life, 
Still freshened by infusion of new blood, 
Rolled fall and strong, while lands whose narrow rule 
Attracted no recruits declined and dwindled. 
Yet there was but a type, a prophecy, 
Of what shall find fultilment here—the germ 


piece of mediocrity, and undiscriminating praise was, perhaps, 
| necessary to induce the public to pay it a visit—but in the lat- 
| ter instances there surely was no occasion for such laudatory 


advertisements. Good wine needs no bush, and Mr. Hunt's 
that a picture is somewhere to be seen is not enough for the 
of criticism and composition : thus, not only are we told that 


the “ Light of the World” is “ specially valuable as the highest 
and most complete expression of the genius of this eminent 


Of the fair blossoms and the generous fruits English painter,” but are further informed that the picture | tionise any speciality, trade, or profession, or indeed, 


That here shall teem. 

Your nation is not born. 
The spirit is but shaping now the form 
For a new incarnation. Lands and races 
The most remote, the most estranged, contribute 
The elements of this fresh life. Destruction 
Will work for it, as will creative power; 
Discord as harmony ; regret and pain 
Must have their part, as well as hope and joy. 
But in ti® fitting time the God-informed 
Will stand forth fair and strong, and take upon him 
His office in the world. 


“closes shortly.” As the work in question is not a diptych, 









accomplished. 
Mr. Hunt's case is singularly hard. The works he paints, 





compensate the artist for the mere labour bestowed on them. 


| on contin 


Miss Alice against a humdrum married life, though it be 


too delicate a matter for a male pen to decide how far the | tised in a style of fulsome and unworthy adulation ; his letters, 
spirited young speaker has reason and truth on her side. 


Alice.— As I feel, I talk. 
There’s one good thing: I am no hypocrite. 
I say at once, my husband must be rich: 
I have not the least taste for self-denial. 
To risk your life upon some great occasion 
Is very well,—if one but come out safe ; 
But to go every day dressed dowdily, 
To wear old-fashioned caps and home-made bonnets, 
There’s not a man in the world—at least in ours— 
Worth sacrifices and protracted martyrdoms 
Like these. No, Helen—these high-sounding virtues, 
Self-sacrifice, and magnanimity, 
And strength of soul, and all the rest of them, early days, an 
Are very well for men. | have their part his r works. 
ae By before the world. They take the worth 

* 


is considered necessary for the deification of Mr. 


chiefly occupied with e 
name, but he well plays Boswell to 


turous when s 





their sacrifices out in fame. 
But we—what do we ever get by ours? 
Who ’ll ever know it, if I scorch my face 


rves, or if I spoil m: 
Tn warching tvstae* itt ss my life 


a heroine in my 


and the scene of the “ Awakened 
and the kitchen, ence” in “an te habitation!” With all 


artist in selling his picture must lose at the same time much of | 


There may have been some need for puffing Mr. Dowling’s | 
“ Lazarus’—it was a crudely-conceived and tamely-painted | 


works may safely stand on their own merits—the more so be- | 
cause no one has ever yet denied the greatness of his powers | 
as an earnest, thoughtful painter. But the simple intimation | 


vivacious dealer, who is unhappy if he cannot air his powers 


fac-similed in lith hy, and evena pamphlet of some eighty | single emplo 
+ tam Feith ighty of Tesbar’ sa reat fortunes are made out of 
and the glorification of his pictures from a dealer point of view. | to be wondered at that the spirit, of enterprise 
As a curiosity of art literature, this “Memoir of Holman | even into the sleepy old circulating rong and transformed 
Hunt’s Life and Description of his Pictures” is deserving of it at once into a very mill-race of literary 
some slight notice. Written in an involved, disjointed style, | other vy | at the counter at Mudie’s, where the subscribers ex- 
it conveys few facts of interest in the painter's life, but is change their t h i 
rated praise of his works and the | one enterprising and intelligent man has wrought in this 
chronicl: small beer. Unhappily the writer conceals his| branch of trade. The constant flood of people that are dis- 
Mr. Hunt’s Johnson. He charged from broughams and chariots into this emporium of 
becomes lac ose over the painter’s struggle for success in books, reminds one more of the Pantheon than of a mere cir- 
ing of the rices paid for culating library. Doyle, in his “ Sketches of Society,” has surely 
ad inciple. be, entanerates the difSeaites” | photograph the 
and devotion to a principle, enumerates the “ difficulties” | pho’ Pp . 
| encountered by the painter in the completion of pictures, such | this establishment he would be enabled to give us a rare pic- 
| as painting the background to the “Light of the World” in  ture-gallery of intelligence. . 
November ape by lantern-light, the “ Hireling Shepherd” } But, in order to obtain a true idea of the importance this 
| field in a hot July, Consci- 


so great an it might be hinted that other artiste have |ery by which the reading wo 


| upon the national idea of thorough examination and study go- 
| ing before an undeviating and unflinching execution of princi- 
ples thence arrived at.” 

It is possible that such incense as the foregoing may be grati- 
| fying to some minds, but it would be insulting to suppose that 
| a painter of such intellectual power as Mr. Hunt can 
be otherwise than disgusted with such sorry stuff, which, out- 
raging good taste and delicacy, is impertinent alike to the artist 
and the public. Is there no means of putting a stop to such 
mountebankism? For those who have areaty fallen into the 
snare there is no redress; but it is to be hoped that the yomneee 
painters will remember that well-merited success, as in the 
| case above-cited, may have its pains and penalties as well as 
its pleasures, and pause before they commit themselves to the 
slippery machinations of the picture-dealer. 

Prince ALBERT’S RAFFAELLE-COLLECTION.—Among the 
choice collections which the Prince Consort has left behind is 
one of singular interest. Like every one in whom taste is sen- 
sine from nature and acute from training, he was a great ad- 





mirer of Raffaelle, and on more than one occasion some small 
— of his Raffaelle treasures have b6en publicly exhibited. 
t is not, perhaps, generally known that he had been an ardent 
collector for many years of everything that illustrates the his- 
tory of Raffaelle’s works. Agents were employed in every part 
of Europe ; printed lists of desiderata were occasionally sent 
to them, and every article that could be obtained for love or 
money was secured. The collection, as it now stands, consists 
of the best engravings after Raffaelle’s pictures and drawings, 
with photographs of the pictures whenever these could be 
tained, and photographs and fac-similes of the designs, and 
| studies for them, which remain in the various continental gal- 
eries ;—the examples so arran; as to show the growth of 
each subject in the artist’s mind, from the first sketeh to the 
— evelopment of his idea on canvas. All the known 
He drawings are included ; also the doubtful, under pro- 
r description, Wherever more recent painter has drawn 
nis materials from the master, a copy of the work is 
placed beside the gag to show at a glance the full 
extent of his obligati e architectural designs are also in- 
cluded. No such illustrations and indications of Raffaelle can 
be seen elsewhere in the world. All the characteristics of bis 
genius are brought together with unexpected effects. Much 
that had been ascribed to the master is proved to be spurious, 
and much that belonged to him, but which had been over- 
looked or forgotten, has been restored. Passavant’s great work 
had been taken as the ground-plan; but the idea of making the 
collection itself originated with the Prince, who laid down all 
details for proceeding with it, set the machinery in motion, and 
himself superintended all the acquisitions. hen completed, 
it was his Royal Highness’s intention to place this noble col- 
| lection among the Art-Treasures of the Print-Room at Windsor 
Castle, where it would have been easily accessible. We 
the design may still be carried out. No one in future can 
considered in a position to write about Raffaelle’s works, who 
has not had the advantage of studying the Prince’s collection. 
—Atheneumy Jan. 4. 
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——__-+>——_— 
AN IMMENSE CIRCULATING MEDIUM. 
Twenty years is sufficient in these days entirely to 





| matter of that, any mundane thing. If in our youth we 


it is rather difficult to conceive how this curious feat can be | been asked to point out a reo | sleepy occupation, on a 
a 


‘level with the exertions o 
| hood, we should have reve! 


enteel and advanced spinster- 
instinctively to the circulating 


intensely realized inch by inch and elaborated with most pa-| library, whose spiritin was generally performed by some 
tient care, must necessarily command large sums, if only to | meagre and somewhat sharp-visaged virgin in spectacles. The 


' flow of well-thumbed fiction which she mildly regulated, never 


|The prices, beyond the means of many private people, are gave signs of an uncontrollable exuberance of life, and the 
‘gladly. given i the dealer, who sets nd eae 4, ones the | books of travel or adventure she dispensed, ape became 
| speculation pay at all hazards, and relies for success not only | fossilised on her shelves. The circulating library of t days 
ual exhibitions and the profits derived from engray-| was a thing outside the leans active sphere of trade—a 
There is much pith also in the protest of the above-quoted | 2g, but on every artifice of puffing that imagination can con- — eddy, as it were, in which p 

ceive; and thus the painter is sacrificed by the dealer at the | t c . 
shrine of Mammon. Not only are Mr. Hunt's pictures adver- | numberless new occupations, and erect into first class occupa- 


acid minds took refuge. In 
nese days, however, when the demands of society create such 


| tions what were before insignificant handicrafts; when match- 


expressive of satisfaction with the engraving of his works, are | making has arrived at the dignity of,a great manufacture, a 


nnually a dozen ship-loads 


pens ; is it 
penetrated 


ver often consuming @ 


ife? Standing the 


eir books, we were a witness of the transformation 


this famous sketching ground. If an artist could 
r faces that throng the long counters of 


has obtained as an educational ele- 


| library 
t in society, we had better get an t into the machin- 
for | men’ y. 5c insigh’ 


is now plentifully 
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with knowledge. Letus begin by saying that Mudie’s Library, 


since its commencement, has issued to 


issued to the public by one establishment alone. 


volumes. If all these were tocome home to roost at one time, 
it would require a library almost as big as the British Museum 
to hold them. As it is, the house is one mass of books. Up- 
stairs are contained the main reserves from which supplies are 


drafted for the grand saloon downstairs. This room is itself) THE PRINCE OF WALES'S FIRST PUBLIC LETTER. | Tow black ones. 


asight. It is not a mere store-room, but a hall, decorated with 
Ionic columns, and such as would be considered a handsome 
assembly room in any provincial town. The walls require no 
ceramic decorations, for they are lined with books, which 
themselves glow with colour. Here, perchance, a couple of 
thousand volumes of Livingstone’s Travels glow with green ; 
there stands a wall of light blue, representing the supply of 


its subscribers not less 
than 1,263,000 volumes—it is true, a vast number of these in 
duplicates ; nevertheless, they represent the amount of reading 
At the pre- 
sent moment the establishment owns no less than 800,000 


htly estimated, inasmuch as its machinery enables a bounti- on each seam ; and terminating in a point at the waist. The 
ful supply of their works to be distributed to the remotest parts | body, both at front and back, trimmed in the same manner. 
of the island, thereby increasing their reputation in an ever- | Tight sleeves, open to the elbow, and braided. A black silk 
widening circle. hat a gulf of time seems to separate us | dress, with small bouquets of Capucine flowers. The skirt 
from that age when the only means the great master-minds of | trimmed with three crossway bands of black velvet, piped to 
our noble craft possessed of making themselves known to the | match the bouquets. High, tight body, buttoned, with pointed 
| world was that of cringing to some noble debauchee, or of | ceinture of velvet, made to correspond with the bands. Sleeves, 
| beslavering a gouty earl ina sycophantish dedication.—Once with revers of black velvet, also in the same style. On the 
|@ Week. |fourth dress, of green silk, the skirt was trimmed with two 
} = | flounces, about seven inches wide, and above them three nar- 
A narrow green flounce commenced at the 
| Andie : F 2 5 waist, and, disposed in the form of a tunic, fell at the back, 
|__ At a Special Meeting of the Committee appointed to erect a | just above the top of one of three narrow flounces. ly 
| Memoria of the Great Exhibition of 1851, held on Thursday, high, and buttoned; trimmed with a narrow frill, placed en 
a communication was read from the Prince of Wales. This | berthe ronde at the back, and descending to the waist in front, 
communication is, we believe, the first public letter written by | in the form of a heart. Open sleeves, with one wide and one 
| His Royal Highness, and it will be read with the deepest sym- | narrow flounce. : 
|pathy. Our readers are aware that the first suggestion ofa| For ball dresses, nothing is so elegant or so distingué in ef- 








some favourite novel; then, again, a bright red hue running | Memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851 was closely coupled | fect as tarlatane skirts, with flounces pinked, and headed by 
half across the room testifies to the enormous demand for some | With the name of the departed Prince. Most of the money for | houillonnés, over coloured ribbon, or chicorée ruches of silk. 
work of adventure. Light iron galleries give access to the |!t was subscribed under the impression that the Memorial | A coloured tarlatane skirt, to match the ribbons or ruchings, 
upper shelves, and an iron staircase leads to other books de- | Would comprise a statue of the Founder of the Great Exhibi-| js worn under the white one. Coloured tarlatanes and crapes 
posited in the well-lit, well-warmed vaults below. Light | ¥on. That idea was abandoned out of deference to the Prince. | are worn, but are scarcely so simple or recherché. Lace 
trucks are perpetually circulating about from room to room, Men, he said, “should not have statues raised to them while | flounces are generally lined with crape or tarlatane, either 
laden with books. Then, again, the spectator sees solid | they are living.” A statue of the Queen was consequently | white or coloured, to impart a little stiffness to them. Satin 
stacks of books piled about in odd places, just as he sees substituted ; and the Memorial has been brought by Mr. Dur- | dresses, with lace flounces, will be worn for full dress by mar- 


bricks stored near some rising building. Descending into the | am to the verge of completeness on that understanding, and 
vaults, he finds the shelves laden with parcels of books in their | the principal figures are at this moment being cast in bronze at 
cerements of brown paper; these are the books that have al- | Birminghain. But the Prince’s death has wed the situa- 
ready been read ; they are not, however, as yet considered dead, | tion. That attempt to do him honour whieh, living, he rejec- 





ried ladies. For elderly ladies, we have noticed some velvet 
dresses, opening down the front, over satin, moire, or watered 
silk. The under-skirt is generally handsomely embroidered, or 
trimmed with lace. We remarked one dress in particular made 


as upon the issue of new works by their authors (supposing 
they be ge ones), they rise again, and live for a time a 
renewed life. Some, however, are utterly past and gone: there. 


, 


|ted, others, in their grief and admiration, have a right to re-| in this style. It was of violet velvet ; the edge of the openin 
inew. The desire of her Majesty and the Prince of Wales— | embroidered in grapes and leaves—the latter worked in gol 
|and, we may add with certainty, that of the whole country—| and the grapes formed of pearls. 


The under-skirt was of white 


in a huge pile, for instance, lies a1 remnant of the 2000 | is expressed in his Royal Highness’s communication :— | satin, with a wide bouillonné of white crape, crossbarred with 
copies of “ Brssye and Reviews,” originally issued to subscribers,| “Gentlemen—Prostrated with overwhelming grief, and able, | narrow gold braid. The body, a la Raphael, opened over 
the demand for which has almost entirely ceased; not far off are | at present, to turn Her thoughts but to one object, The Queen, | white satin, and was ornamented like the skirt. A very ele- 
the exhausted 1000 copies of the famous Quarterly number, in| my mother, has constantly in her mind the anxious desire of | gant ball-dress was of amber-coloured crape, over white satin. 
which the “Essays” were answered. But there are still rooms | doing honour to the memory of Him whose great and glorious | The crape skirt was made about seven inches shorter than the 
in which books out of demand are being made up for sale, to | character the whole Nation in its sorrow so justly appreciates. | satin one, and had small flounces, edged with narrow black 
> round of country circulating liraries, ere they are! Actuated by this constantly-recurring wish, the Queen has | guipure, put on fluted. Above each flounce was a black gui- 
lly at peace. We were curious to inquire if volumes ever | commanded me to recall to your recollection that Her Majesty | pure insertion. The body was décolleté, and had a pointed 
became exhausted in Mr. Mudie’s hard service. Broken backs | had been pleased to assent to a proposal to place a Statue of| berthe formed of two narrow frills, like those on the skirt ; the 
and torn leaves are treated in an infirmary, and volumes of| Herself upon the Memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851, upper one headed by an insertion. The sleeves were short, 
standard value come out afresh in stouter and more brilliant | which it was intended to erect in the New Horticultural Gar- | and formed of bouillonné of white satin, and a frill of crape. 
binding than ever. ‘dens. The characteristic modesty and self-denial of my deeply- |The head-dress was formed of amber-coloured roses, with 
ere is, however, such athing asa charnel-house in this | lamented and beloved Father had induced him to interpose to! black moss; and the ornaments were of jet. This article 
establishment, where literature is, as it were, reduced to} prevent his own Statue from filling that position, which pro- | forms a very fashionable ornament at the present time, espe- 
its old bones. Thousands of volumes thus read to death are | perly belonged to it, upon a Memorial to that great undertaking | cially for necklaces, either in or out of mourning. One white 
itched together in one heap. But would they not do for the Which sprang from the thought of his enlightened mind, and | tarlatane dress we saw was composed of several skirts, which 
tter-man ? was our natural query. Too dirty forthat. Nor! was carried through, to a termination of unexampled success, | were festooned by a chatelaine of holly berries and leaves. 
for old trunks? Much too greasy for that. hat were they | by his unceasing superintendence. It would, however,now, Her, Opera-cloaks are still worn in the form ofthe burnous. Some 
good for, then? For manure! Thus, when worn out for food | Majesty directs me to say, be most hurtful to Her feelings were | are made as paletots, but the burnous has the advantage of be- 
the mind, they are put to the service of producing food for | any other Statue to surmount this Memorial but that of the! ing more easily removed. They are made of satin, silk, and 
our bodies ! great good Prince, my dearly beloved Father, to whose honour | terry velvet,cachemire, or plush ; and are oy braided, 
The machinery by which all these books are distributed over | it is, in reality, raised. The Queen, therefore, would anxiously | embroidered, or edged with lace. When made in plush, the 
the length and breadth of the three kingdoms—and even to | desire that, instead of Her Statue, that of Her beloved Husband | are merely edged with a large silk cord, with tassels at eac! 
France and Germany—equally partakes of the wholesale style | should stand upon the Memorial. Anxious, however humbly, | corner. The cachemire opera cloaks are spotted with gold or 


in which everything is done in this establishment. Of old, it was | 


oe great thing to be able to get a supply of a dozen books 
ata from a lib , but Mr. Mudie sends whole libraries 
at once to some subscribers. Thus for the highest class subscrip- 
tion a hundred new books are despatched, and changed as often 
asrequired. This liberal arrangement has entirely superseded 
half labour of country book-clubs, athenzums, and literary 
societies. Instead of buying their books, they get them in the 

from Mr. Mudie, and of course can afford to supply their 
readers with a much larger supply than they did of old for the 
same money. It must not be supposed that this great lending 


to testify my respectful and heartfelt affection for the best of silver. We have seen one made in black cachemire, spotted 
Fathers, and the gratitude and devotion of my sorrowing with gold, and trimmed all round with a deep ruching a la 
heart, I have sought, and have, with thankfulness, obtained, | vieille, edged at each side by a narrow white blonde. For out 
the permission of The Queen, my mother, to offer the feeble | door wear the eve ww demi-ajustée has many advocates. 
tribute of the admiration and love of a bereaved son, by — | The newest model of the season in this shape is made in velvet, 
senting the Statue thus proposed to be placed in the Gardens | not very long, splendidly embroidered in plumettes, and but- 
under your management. {toned 1 la Polonaise. The Pardessus, trimmed with fur, is 
(Signed) “ALBERT EDWARD.” made in velvet, with large sleeves, and the fur bordering is very 

The Memorial Committee, together with the Committee of | decp. For grande toilette, the velvet mantle, richly embroidered 
the Horticultural Society (to whom a similar letter was ad- 424 trimmed with handsome flounces of lace, is the most elegant 
dressed), unanimously agreed to carry out the wishes of Her | that can be worn. Some small palet6ts are being worn, made 





library is constituted on the principle of the inferior ones we Majesty. 
have been so long accustomed to, » the bulk of the vo- | completed under the superintendence of a Committee, it was | 
lumes consist of novels. This of literature scarcely | thought best for the sculptor and for the public that the altera- | 
amounts to a third of the volumes circulated by Mr. Mudie. | tions in it should also be made under the guarantee of » com- | 
The majority consists of books of travel, adventure, bio- mittee. Messrs. Foley, Marochetti, Westmacott, Smirke, God- | 
a” eileen abies we enana fe te te ane: win, and General + y were nominated a committee to confer 
— y the te. this subject wit 

We can perhaps give a better idea of the nature of the most po- | oa 7 wae ; “kes : ; : | 
pular works by mentioning the circulation obtained by some of | From the above communication—stilted in form, but imbued | 
them. Macaulay had the honour of first bringing before the pub- | with excellent feeling—it may, we think, be inferred that the 
2 oor of kis * Lilstory of Rughent” wo pepe Nt pe young Prince’s attention has been so much given to the ac. | 
announced that 2500 copies were at once supplied to this library. /quirement of foreign languages, that he has not learned an 
The public looked on in astonishment; it was the number con- | easy and graceful use of hisown. The letter indeed has the 
= ware a oo oj te mene ag Fe a. air of having been composed in German, and thence translated 
ever, been far su since. ngstone’s “ Travels in | ; Engi 
Africa” 3250 A ap were in circulation at one time. Here ite Raghh. - 
there was a union of religious readers and those fond of scien- > : : iS FP 4 
tific travel and adventure, and at the lowest calculation not less | PARIS FASHIONS FOR JANUARY 

The articles mostly employed for indoor dress are droguets, | 


than 30,000 readers must have been introduced te the work of | 
the South African traveller through the medium of this | reps, and woollen terry velvets; silk, satin, moire, terry, and 
ment. This alone is fame toa moderate man. People | plain velvets are patronised for visiting, or for full dress. Sou- | 
fond of saying that nobody reads poetry now-a-days; | tache is still the favourite ornament, and is applied to all ma- | 
copies of “ Idylls of the King” were necessary to sup- | terials, and for any style of dress. Cloaks, also, are handsomely 
demand for Tennyson's last new book. M‘Clintock’s| braided. In fact, this trimming is employed wherever it can | 
* Voyage in Search of Franklin” was another great success; | be advantageously introduced. A stracan is still in great fa- 
3000 volumes were at one time “ reading.” | your, but Swansdown has been introduced for full dress, and 
A very singular illustration of the effect of theological con- | has a very elegant effect. 
troversy upon a book was made evident when “ Essays and | full, and long behind. Tight sleeves are very rarely seen. The 
Reviews” were first published, inasmuch as 50 copies remain- | most fashionable shape for the present month is open, rat 
ed for some little time unread upon the shelves. As the idea | short, and small. The trimming is not generally placed at 
arose that they were a little naughty, the demand began to in- | edge, but a little below the elbow. 
crease, until ultimately Mr. Mudie had to place 2000 copies | down the front, but have usually a small piece of the same ma- | 
upon his shelves. As a rule, novels have a short life, and not | terial as the skirt detached from the corsage, but which can be 
a merry one ; we must except, however, some of the very first | put under the opening for out-of-door wear. They are fastened 
class such as those of Miss Evans; 3000 copies of “Silas | by buttons, unless they have some trimming down the front, 
Marner,” for instance, were necessary to supply the demand | which necessitates a flat surface. Some bodies are attached 
by the subscribers. Thackeray, Dickens, an llope are of | quite on one side, or the fastening begins on one shoulder, and 
course always in demand, and Carlyle and Kingsley, again, | ends at the waist on the opposite side. Many corsages are so 
seem never out of The peculiarities ofr readers are | trimmed as to give the appearance of a jacket, the ornament 
evinced by the style of their reading ; thus one well-known and | ending at the waist under the arm. Pockets are still worn or- 
celebrated man confines himself to the Waverley Novels, when namented, but, instead of being sown on the outside as for- 
“Count Robert of Paris” is done, beginning again at “ Waver- | merly, the opening only is seen. Corsages are made either 
a Then there are theslu and the omnivorous readers. | pointed or round. With the latter style a band is worn ; or a 
any persons will only read one book during their subscrip- | sash with long floating ends, which is often made of the same 
tion, whilst one lady, for her guinea subscription, read a num- | material as the dress, and covered with soutache. Silk flounces 
ber of volumes which, if purchased, would have cost her £200. | are worn pinked or bound ; the former style is the more elegant. 
Town subscribers generally change their own books overthe | They are sometimes set on in large plaits, in which case they 
counter, and the bustle of the scene may be imagined when we | are hemmed. We have scen some silk dresses made with one 
say that, on the average, 1000 exchanges are effected in the day, | deep flounce and two small ones placed above; and with an | 
pe ape | not less than 3000 volumes. Suburban subscribers upper skirt to fall and meet the top flounce. Both flounces 
are supplied with their exchanges by cart, and those living f and skirts were pinked. The body of this dress was made 
the country have their own boxes; these are of all seizes, from open, with open sleeves, and rather short, and both trimmed 
those holding four volumes to the monster packages holding with a frill pinked at each edge. 
one hundred. Upwards of a hundred of these boxes are re-; We may mention the following dresses as among the most 
ceived and sent out each day. Taken altogether, no less than | elegant we have seen :—A violet moire embroidered en tablier, 
10,000 volumes are circulating diurnally through this establish- | with bunches of grapes and leaves; the leaves of velvet, and 
ment. The amount of reading this re tals enormous, and | the grapes embroidered in satin-stitch. This trimming is con- | 
it cannot be denied that, as an educating power, this t Cir- | tinued up the body, in the form of a plastron. Sleeves, with 
culating Library holds no mean Png among the better | revers embroidered. Small pointed ets. An azure-blue_ 
classes of society. Its value to authors, moreover, cannot be | dress, ornamented by a handsome braiding above the hem, and | 


Mr. Durham.— Atheneum, Jan. 4. 












As the Memorial, designed by Mr. Durham, was of plush or velvet cloth, and fastened by large buttons. The 


sleeves and collar are lined with quilted silk. 

Bonnets are worn composed of two colours. For instance, 
black velvet, trimmed with coloured flowers or feathers. For 
full dress the curtain and passe are generally made of tulle or 
blonde. Bonnets are still made large, but not of the unbecom- 
ing shape recently worn. They are rather flat instead of bein, 
pointed at the top. Coloured pipings are no longer consideved 
in good taste, having become so very common. Among the 
various bonnets which come under our inspection, we noticed 
one of a very simple and elegant character, and especially de- 
serving of ourattention. The passe, curtain, and crown, which 
was tight, were made of black silk, spotted with beads in clus- 
ters of five. The calotte was of black velvet, with a small black 
lace at each edge, and the inside was of white blonde, trimmed 
with a ruche, and a small bunch of moss-roses. The strings of 
silk, edged with beads.—Le Follet. 


———— 


“PRAY TELL ME, SIR, WHOSE DOG ARE YOU.” 


Mr. Arnold was occupied the whole of the afternoon in the 
ests case in which Miss Walrond, the daughter of Lady 
Janet Walrond, professionally attended by Mr. Dod, of the 
firm of Dod and Longstaff, solicitors, was charged, on a sum- 
mons, with the illegal detention of a valuable terrier dog by 
Miss Caroline Norton, niece of the Hon. George Norton, whose 
case was conducted by Mr. Gadsden, barrister. Mr. Gadsden 


The skirts of dresses are worn very , having opened the case, 


Mr. Arnold urged that the matter should be placed in the 
s of a mutual friend ; but as no satisfactory arrangement 
id be made the case was proceeded with. 


The bodies are made open} _ Miss Caroline Norton, of 7, Eaton-place-west, said that in 


June last she bought a Maltese terrier for £8. In September 
last, in consequence of her uncle, who resided at Woolwich, 
being taken ill, she went there. As she had thought she might 
make a short stay she spoke to Miss Walrond, with whom she 
was intimate, and the latter undertook to take ch of the 
dog and sent her servant for it. She subsequently refused to 
~ it up, alleging that it had been sent to her as a present. 

hat was not so. Complainant never at any time said a word 
about making her a present of it. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Dod, complainant said she was 
staying with a friend at 7, Eaton-terrace, when Miss Walrond 
took charge of the dog. The dog was not with her at her 
friend's, but was at her own house, where her aunt was then 
residing, and as she was about to accompany her to Woolwich 
complainant did not like to leave the dog in the charge of the 
servants, lest it should be lost. The witness never said that 
she wished to give Miss Walrond the dog, and the latter did 
not say that she could not accept it without the sanction of 
Lady Janet, her mother. The conversations about the d 
took place in complainant's carriage while Miss Walrond was 
having a drive with her, when she offered to take charge of the 
dog for three or fourdays. Miss Walrond did ask her mother’s 

rmission to take care of the dog for three or four da 

ames Brightwell, who was in Lady Janet's carvion aie r 

the dog. fie had since left Lady Janet, and was now in the 
service of the Hon. Mrs. Phipps (Miss Norton’s mother.) She 
had summoned Lady Janet to this court for the same dog in 
October last, but the summons had been withdrawn. 

James Brightwell proved fetching the dog, as before de- 
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scribed, and taking it to Lady Janet’s house in Halkin-terrace. 
He had instructions subsequently, when Miss Norton called at 
Lady Janet’s, to refuse her—to say the ladies were not at home. 
He had heard conversations between Lady Janet and her | 
daughter, and the dog was then described as Miss Norton’s 
dog, given by her to Miss Walrond. He remembered a con 
versation between Lady Janet and her daughter about the dog, 
when her Ladyship said the dog had better be sent home. | 
When the dog was given to the witness with a brush and comb 
it was to take care of while Miss Norton was away. 

Miss Harriett Walrond was called, and said she had been on | 
intimate terms with Miss Norton. She went out with her in | 
her carriage, but no conversation ever took place there, during | 
the drive, about her taking care of the dog. It was in the 
dining-room of the Hon. Mrs. Phipps that it occurred, and in 
the presence of Mrs. M'Clane, that lady’s sister. Miss Norton 
asked her to take care of the dog for two or three days; she 
said she wanted to get it out of the house for some reason. 
She said she was going to Woolwich for three or four days, 
but she (Miss Walrond) saw her in the street, the day she went, | 
in London. After Miss Norton had proposed that she should | 
take charge of the dog they went to Lady Janet to ask her per- | 
mission, and, having obtained it, at Miss Norton’s request the | 
servant was sent for the dog. Two days afterwards, when | 
Lady Janet asked Miss Norton if she would have the dog back 
again, she declined, and wished them to keep it a few more 
days. Repeatedly Miss Norton was asked to take back her 
dog, but declined; she was asked, in all, seven times. About 
10 days after the dog had been brought to the house Miss Nor- | 
ton offered to give it to her. She made the offer while they | 
were riding in her carriage. Miss Norton said, “I, Caroline | 
Norton, give you tlris dog.” They went home together to 
ascertain whether Lady Janet would consent to her keeping | 
it. Miss Norton went into the room with her to Lady Janet | 
on purpose to know. Miss Norton then said that she could 
not take it to Corfu, where she was going for the winter, and 


that she gave it to Miss Walrond, as it was a comfortable home 
for it. Lady Janet rather objected to her keeping the dog, | 


but said she might do so. It was three weeks or a month 
after this before Miss Norton sent for the dog and claimed its 
return, during which time she used to come and drive out with 
Lady Janet and defendant continually. She had never had 
any words with Miss Norton of any kind, and was much sur- 

rised at an application been made, very late one night, in 

iss Norton's writing, upon an open piece of paper, presented 
by a man, to the following effect :—* Miss Norton begs Lady 
Janet Walrond to be so good as to allow the little dog to be 
delivered to the bearer of this that she was so kind as to take 
charge of so long.” Miss Norton had been with defendant 
three days before, and on the same friendly terms as previously. 

Cross-examined.—Three letters were written by Miss Nor- 
tor, but all in so short a time that one answer could only be 
made ; and after that was written, and before it could be de- 
livered, Miss Norton came to the house, while they were at 
dinner. She brought a charwoman and servant with her and 
about 100 boys, and made a great disturbance by continually 
knocking and ringing at the hall door. 

Lady Janet Walrond stated that she allowed her daughter to 
take care of the dog, and after it had been with her in the house 
two or three days pressed Miss Norton to take it back. Re- 
peatedly afterwards she asked her, and she as often declined. 
At last her daughter told her that Miss Norton had given her 
the dog, as she was going to Corfu, and could not take it with 
her. Her ladyship’s consent was then asked to their keeping 
the dog, and she rather objected, as she disliked dogs, but gave 
her permission. Subsequently it was sent for by Norton, 
three weeks or a month after she had given it to Miss Walrond, 
and then Miss Norton, a tipsy charwoman, another servant, and 
the crowd of boys came and made such a riot that a neighbour 


| column at St. 





filled in by soil taken from the Thames, or otherwise obtained. 
The height of this new wall from Westminster Bridge to the 
east side of the Temple. is to be 4}ft. above Trinity high-water 
mark. On the surface of the land thus gained there is first to 
be a public road 190ft. wide only. In addition to this road or 


| street, property is also scheduled for the following new streets 


—viz., first, an entirely new street from the Banquetting House 
at Whitehall down to the river; secondly, Whitehall-place is 
to be continued down to the river, and will form part of an en- 
tirely new street between the Strand and the river, terminating 
at Waterloo Bridge, just opposite the new wing of Somerset 
House; thirdly, Norfolk-street, Surrey-street, and Arundel- 
street are to be made to join the river by a common communi- 
cation to the new road ; and, lastly, from Blackfriars Bridge a 
new street is shown from the bridge to the Mansion House, 
joining also new Cannon-street. The bill constitutes a board 
for carrying these enormous works into effect, consisting of the 
chairman and four members of the Metropolitan Board, and 
two members of that board returned by the Corporation of 
London, thus forming a board of seven members in all ; it em- 
powers the borrowing of one million and a half of money, and 
gives compulsory powers of purchase, sale, &c., in the usual way. 
It enables the board to deal with the Chatham and Dover Rail- 


ic creator cannot view with unconcern. I am, Sir, yours obe- 
diently, Tom Matthews, Theatre Royal.” 





Great Monument rsx Rvssta.—A correspondent of the 
Morning Advertiser, writing from St. Petersburg, sends some 
account of the great memorial now erecting at Novgorod, to 
celebrate the thousandth birthday of the Russian Empire. Of 
the groups of colossal figures, the first represents Rurik of Ros- 
slagen (in Sweden) arriving, sword in hand, among the Scla- 
vonians of ee and laying the foundation of the Russian 
Empire (862). Nothing is known of the history of the coun- 
try now called Russia before Rurik arrived in it with the able 
governors and irresistible warriors who extended their do- 
minions in a few years from the Baltic to the Black Sea. The 

rincipal figure in the second of the colossal groups is the 

Norman Vladimir, under whom Christianity was intro- 
duced (988): the principal figure in the third is Demetrius of 
the Don, a prince of Russo-Norman descent; who, for a time, 
freed Muscovy from the Tartars (1380) ; in the fourth, Ivan IIL, 
also of the house of Rurik, who founded the Muscovite-Russian 
Czarate (1462); in the fifth, Michael Fedorovitch, the first Czar 
of the House of Romanoff, descended from Rurix by the mo- 
ther’s side (1613); in the sixth, Peter the Great, the founder of 





way and Bridge, but the Hungerford, Blackfriars, West T, 
or Waterloo Bridges are not to be interfered with. Houses 
may be built on any of the vacant lands, subject to the appro- 
bation of the Board of Works, but none are to be built in front 
of the Temple.—London News, Jan. 4. 





In MemoriaM ; AN OBELISK SvGGEsTED.—The 7imes suggests 
that an obelisk be raised tothe memory of the Prince Consort 
on the site of the transept of the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park. 
“ Except a few dwarf obelisks in freestone at the intersections of 
streets, a little larger than lamp-posts and sometimes answer- 
ing that purpose, and perhaps we ought to add an eccentric 
church tower a little south of the City-road, we do not possess 
a single specimen of that almost universal feature. Yet no- 
thing so entirely satisfies the eye, nothing except a pyramid is 
so well adapted to the perpetuation of a simple feeling or idea. 
Whether it would be possible to obtain a monolith equal to the 
obelisks of Egypt we leave to the engineers, but cannot con- 
ceive there would be any difficulty. The shaft of Alexander's 
tersburg is 84 feet long, and the story is that 
it was cut from a piece 14 feet longer. With the massive base 
it stands 154 feet high. It was raised to its place within one 
hour. It is of a red granite, rather darker than our own Peter- 
head, brought from a quarry 140 miles from St. Petersburg. 
Granite is the best stone for out-door monuments, and keeps 
its texture and its colour in the smoke of London. The Scu- 
tari monument shows how easily the stern semi-barbarous 
character of an obelisk can be combined with classical and re- 
ligious features. There is not a traveller who does not return 
from Rome with a regret that London is, it may be said, utterly 
destitute of an ornament which carries the mind back to the 
beginnings of civilisation and history, and harmonises so well 
with modern architecture.” 


Tue Prince or WATERLOO.—In a recent meeting of the 
Belgian House of Representatives one of the subjects which 
came under discussion was the grant to the Duke of Welling- 
ton in 1815, as Prince of Waterloo, which was understood to 
have been given to his grace and to his direct descendants, and 
some information was asked for as to how things now stood, 
in consequence of the death of the duke. In reply it was stated 
by M. Frere-Orban that his attention had been drawn to this 
subject by observations which had been made in the news- 
papers some years ago, and he had in consequence made in- 

uiries, from which he had learnt that the direct line of the 
uke of Wellington was not extinct, for, although the rights 





sent for the police. 


and the cry was “ Give the lady her dog.” 

Mr. Armold said that, after such circumstantial evidence as 
he had just heard from Lady Walrond and her daughter, it 
was quite impossible there could be any misapprehension on 
their hey admitted that the dog was at first simply 
left with them, and next positively proved that it was given to 
Miss Walrond by Miss Norton, who appeared to have entirely 
forgotten that fact. The summons was accordingly dismissed. 
— Westminster Police Court Report, Dee. 31. 

+. 

“Gop SavE THE QuEEN!” AND THE “ MARSEILLAISE.”— 
How widely do the histories of these two hymns differ, and 
how characteristic is their difference of the two pecples who 
have adopted them! The British hymn, like the British con- 
stitution, the product of no man and no time; the origin of 
its several parts various and uncertain, or seen darkly through 
the obscurity of the past ; its elements the product of different 
fet tr broached at first in secret, and when brought to 


ight, frowned down as treasonable, heretical, damnable; but 
at length openly avowed, and gradually growing into favour ; 
modified, curtailed, added to in important points by various 
hands, yet remaining vitally untouched; at last accepted be- 
cause it was no longer prudent to refuse to yield it place; and 
finally insisted upon as the time-honoured palladium of British 
liberty. The “ Marseillaise,” written to order, and in one 
night, to meet a sudden, imperative demand: struck out at the 
white heat of unconscious inspiration, perfect in all its parts 
totus, teres, atque rotundus ; and in six months adopted by the 
people, the army, and the legislature of the whole nation. The 
air of the first, simple, solid, vigorous, dignified, grand, the 
* music of common sense and fixed determination ; the words, 
though poor enough, mingling trust, and prayer, and self-con- 
fidence, and respect for whosoever is above us, and a readiness 
to fight stoutly when God and the law are on our side: the 
other a war cry,a summons to instant batile, warning, appeal- 
ing, denouncing, fiercely threatening the vengeance of the 
ies ; having no inspiration but glory, and invoking no god 
but liberty; beginning in deliberate enthusiasm, and ending in 
conscious frenzy.—R. G. White. 


Tue THames EMBANKMENT; Nortu Sipe.—aA bill for the 
embankment of the north side of the Thames has been printed, 
and pretty generally circulated during this week, and the plans 
and sections are deposited with the Clerk of the Peace and 
other authorities under the Standing Orders. .From these do- 
cuments we learn the general character and extent of what is 
now proposed, which is as follows:—The embankment starts 
from the lower side of the new Westminster Bridge, ranging 


with the face of the abutment of the new bridge, and continues 
in a curved line, following what is generally called Page’s line, 
to the back of the first abutment of Waterloo Bridge. 
from the lower side of Waterloo Bri 

int, and proceeds in a i 


terminates Blackfriars Bridge, 24 chains nearly 
or about 1008. into river d the present wharfs an 
houses. The embankment is 

tion into the river, in some cases 


It then 
starts at the cor- 


curv’ 


oy Selanne 
very is to be 


line until it | 


Hannah Sims © Gieenabarenatiiene’ ws Lady donate ; claimed by his son were contested, because, at the time of his 
said there were 300 or 400 people collected outside the house, | 


birth, the system of registration was imperfect or irregular, 


yet it had subsequently been proved by other means, and par- 
ticularly by an inscription in a a Bible, that the present 
duke was the legitimate offspring of the first Prince of Water- 


loo, and as such was entitled to be recognized as one of the 
direct lineal descendants who were included in the original 
grant.—Globe. 
| ‘Turner's Pripe.—Turner’s pride, when hurt, was unappeas- 
}able. When Mr. Griffith published some of his great ay 
| nian pictures, and they began to sell (having at first failed) 
| would not allow any more to be disposed of. When the prices 
| of the “ Liber” began to improve, Turner came one day suddenly 
| into Mr. Colnaghi’s shop, and said oracularly, “I give no more 
| discount to the trade.” “ Very well, Mr. Turner,” was the 
| deprecating answer, but it did not allay his wrath. When he 
| found that Mr. Windus sold some of his drawings again at 
higher prices, he refused to make him any more, though offered 
his own price ; for Turner was as proud and sensitive as he 
was obstinate. In the same way, when Mr. Allnutt had a draw- 


ing of Tivoli by him engraved, he wanted additional money | 


| for the copyright; and, on being refused, declined to sell him 
}some sketches on the Rhine. Nothing could pacify him when 
lhe once thought himself ill-treated. If Turner was firm, he 
| was always tremendously obstinate. One day at Petworth, he 
| and Lord Egremont had a dispute as to the number of windows 
| in the front of a show-house in the neighbourhood. “ Seven,” 

said the Lord. “Six,” said Turner; “I counted them.” Nei- 
| ther would give way. Lord Egremont instantly rang the bell, 

and ordered a post-chaise to the door. Off they went, the win- 
| dows were counted, and Turner was found wrong.—Thorn- 
| bury’s Life of Turner. 


| A Hoxt ro Boucicautt :: AutHor’s ApreaAL.—To Mr. Punch 
|(day after Boxing Day)—Sir—**‘ Those who live to please 
| must please to live,’ as our great moralist, Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
| has observed, and I feel that as a dramatic creator it is my 
| duty to conform to the expressed wishes of my public. At the 
same time I confess that very grave questions arise in my 
mind. In the pantomime, in which I have the honour of per- 
| forming as clown, I have introduced a baby (an artificial one), 
| which infant, after undergoing various dramatic vicissitudes of 
| fortune, is finally sat upon by myself and another character in 
!the drama, I allude to the pantaloon. In the conception of 
this incident I was partially guided by my sense of the artistic 
fitness of the catastr. phe, and partially by my recollection that 
in former dramas of the class the same incident aroused an ex- 
| cited interest, and that cries of‘ Poor little thing’ have more 
| than once emanated from impassioned females in the gallery. 
| Sir, the fate of the infant is now received either with shouts of 
| laughter, or with indifference. Uncertain, at present, at what 
| decision reflection on the subject may induce me to arrive, I 
would venture to call your attention to a consideration which 
| seems to me a very grave one. Has the public mind under- 
gone a upon the subject of infanticide? Why has the 
excitement 8 why, when I and my friend alter- 
nately sit down upon that baby, does a London audience re- 
main unmoved, or else go into con of laughter? This 
is 9 grave question, Sir, and one which a conscientious drama- 


e | of the root of a ton; 


the R Empire. The bas-reliefs include the figures of a 
hundred and seven persons who have contributed to strengthen 
or to civilise Russia. 


Locu Katrine in GLascow.—The water supply of Glasgow, 
from Loch Katrine, is one of those gigantic and colossal un- 
dertakings which distinguish the engineering enterprise of our 
| generation, It is a work, its engineer tells us, that surpasses 
the greatest of the nine famous aqueducts which fed the city of 
Rome. It is also, we think, a happier conception than the 
largest of our modern works—the New York aqueduct. For, 
with a singular invention of the engineer, this magnificent 
supply of water is brought to Glasgow for the most 
through tunnels cut in the solid rock. In truth, the Glasgow 
aqueduct may be described as almost one continuous tunnel. 
The difficulties which had to be surmounted were great. Suc- 
cessive ridges of obdurate rock, separated by deep wild glens 
and mountain torrents, had to be traversed. The hard schis- 
tose groups, the old red sandstone, and the compact clay sla 
which constitute the geological character of the Highlan 
mountains, were bored, blasted, and perforated, to furnish a 
subterranean ze to the pellucid stream which was destined 
to cool the parched throat of the gigantic city. It is not often 
we meet with an example of natural obstacles so ingeniously 
turned into facilities. The cost was of course enormous, some- 
thing we believe about £800,000 sterling. The very blast- 
ing materials,—the powder and the tape fusees—cost, on 
the average, about £2,000 per mile. e tunnels were con- 
nected = double series of cast-iron pipes, 4 feet in diameter. 
The inclination on the whole length of 4 miles is about 5 feet 
per mile. The quantity of water delivered is from 800,000,000 
to 400,000,000 gallons per day; that is, from 70 to 80 ons 
to each individual of the whole population. The qu of 
the water is very pure, and so soft, that it is calculated 4 x 

n that a saving to the community will be effected in the 
consumption of such articles as tea and coffee, soap and 
to the amount of £100,000 sterling in the year. ese statis- 
tics are in all probability somewhat overcharged ; but we must 
allow for some natural exaggeration on the part of the projec- 
tors of so great and so successful a work.— Builder. 





RAORDINARY SURGICAL OPERATION.—A paper was re- 


cen read by Mr. Nunneley, of this town, before the 
Royal Medical and Chi or, on a remarkable 
case in which that gentleman successfully removed the en- 
tire tongue, for cancer of , and restored the patient to 
comfort and apparent The man, otherwise of robust 


constitution and in the prime of life, was w: under the 
agony of the diseased tongue, and such difficulty of taking food 
as threatened soon to destroy life by starvation. The ye | 
ofextirpating the diseased member was most severe and painful, 
and, in fact, involved a series of processes extending over seve- 
ral days; but at the end, and when the tongue was finally 
| removed, so rapid was the recovery that the man ate and en- 
joyed a good dinner the next day, and continues to this time in 
vigorous health. But what will perhaps still more surprise 
some people is that he can talk without even a stump or a bit 
He can pronounce every letter of the 
alphabet, many of t perfectly (all the vowels), most of them 
distinctly. The three there is the most difficulty in are K, Q, 
and T, which are difficult and indistinct in the order they are 
named, K being much more so than T. In conversation he 
can be readily understood if not hurried or excited.—Leeds 
Intelligencer. 


To tHe Lapres or Brirarws.—IMportant.—The British 
manufacturers complain that they are allowed very insu , 
8 at the International Exhibition, and that they shall 






able to do no justice to themselves. The directors do not 
what to do, and heartily wish that they had constructed 
building of India-rubber, so that it might have been stretched 
out to Hammersmith, if necessary. One idea has occurred to 
them in their despair. Sheffield, where steel is chiefly manu- 
factured, is earnest in its complaints of want of room. The 
directors appeal to the ladies of England on behalf of the town 
that 





Forges those bars of steel 
That arm Aurelia with the shape to kill. 


In a word, it is in comtemplation to announce, that room 
must be made for the exhibition by the exclusion of Crinoline. 
The official notification is not yet out, but Mr. Punch, who is 
in the secret, at once gives his lovely friends the hint. Surely, 
between this and May, their exquisite taste will enable them 
to devise a dress that shall not, like Mars, cover nine acres of 

d. Why should Venus——but we have mislaid our 
y acre and may mull the classical compliment. We 
however, that the ladies will do us the —_ to admit that we 
told them what was coming, and if they don’t believe us, let them 
wait till they see the turn-stiles now in course of erection. 
They are those from the Parisian Bourse, turn-stiles which the 
Emperor has ordered to be taken away, and which M. Fould 
has disposed of to the Commissioners here.— Punch. 


| 





A QuEsTION or MANNERS.—As a very pompous academic 
authority was aap a stroll he fell in with a boy dragging 
along a struggling calf by a halter. The boy being too m 
occupied with his charge to notice the great man, the Doctor 
addressed him, “Boy, do you know me?” “ Yees I does, 
you be the Principal of ——.” “And if you know me, you 
unmannerly oe SS you not take off your hat and make 
—- bow to me?” “SoI wull, if so be as you will take and 


old this ere calf while I does it.” of Le 
jure at 
the Duke of Malakbol, and 


Something like this has been the 
Gras between Marshal Pelissier 
-General of the district. The 


Don Jose de Orozco 





French ship of war, in which the Marshal was « passenger, 
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having anchored in the port, fired asalute, which the Ca - | dissuade him from participating in the sport, but Jack became | subject I will do my best by attention, ind , and honesty 
Genel did not feel eutheriand to return without in- | more resolute, and would not be done. Bespattered with dirt | to attend to the true wishes of the ratepayers yr age 
structions from the Minister of War at Madrid, as the port is | and in a soapy state of perspiration, he still persevered, keep- | My first point would be that we should not be in debt, and to 
not a fortress, but Don Jose sent a message to the Marshal that | ing close up with the hounds, and in many instances rendered | show that I am true to this I will pay according to my means 
his civilities should be returned as soon as the order arrived | good service to the juvenile sportsman by “ showing him the | (if a by my brother aldermen) such sum annually as 
from the capital. The Marshal was thus to hold the calf for a| way” over or “ through the hedge” as the case might be. | may be n to carry out the most useful and immediately 
short time. Now certainly this is carrying centralization rather | Thus he continued crossing ditches, brooks, and fences, until | requisite public works—so that we incur no debts to banks or 
far. One gentleman takes off his hat, as it were, to another, | the “tally-ho!” which preceded the death was given. In the | or any others with money to lend at large interest. The work- 
who, instead of returning the salute, has to run to the telegraph | gallop across the three-mile open, it may be said that Jack, in | ing men—the true representative of honesty and free labour— 
and to despatch a message to his superior to know whether he his exhausted state, had scarcely fair chance with his equine | have returned me, and they well may be proud, for the honour 
is authorised to take off his hat in return. The attitude of | friends, but a more game animal never — a thistle, and | is theirs not mine; for by keeping together “7 can —— 
e tancy, however, did not at all suit the temper of the Duke | singular to relate, his pluck was rewarded y a third place at | have their own true man to represent them. urrah for the 
of Malakhoi, and when the Captain-General presented himself | the finish. As the song says, ‘‘ His joys were in the chase ;” for | Queen.” 
his Grace found fault with the Spaniard’s plain coat, snubbed | as soon as Reynard had been despatched by the hounds, Jack! [Uyxrversa Movrninc.—It is said that when the Princess 
him for not wearing his uniform, and upbraided him for not | stopped to see the wind-up; and after blowing for awhile, | Charlotte died the very beggars wore scraps of black in mourn- 
returning his salute. The deportment of the French Marshal | wheeled about with a owes gto apes as to what would | ing for“ England’s hope.” Quite as general has been the as- 
is thus described by the indignant Captain-General : follow, and after a fifteen-mile burst slowly jogged home.—| sumption of some outward sign of sorrow for “ England's 

















“The Duke de Malakhoff continued, however, to conduct him- | Znglish paper. ride.” Wandering in the bleak December morn on the Cas- 
self in a manner such as I would not exhibit towards a private sol- ——_—_— tle-hill at Windsor, on Monday the twenty-third, ere it was 
dier, drinking and mag turning on LS table, and srvene | Chess time for us to be admitted to St. George’s Chapel, it was inex- 
in an unseemly manner, taking no notice of our respective posi- ‘ he 3 ’ 
tions. He totally forgot that we were there in the presence o' i - pressibly touching to see how the very poorest and meanest 


subordinates.” | FROMLEM Ho @e By L. K ai pies Gname teh pe oo acest omen” peer te 
Further, it _appears that he had threatened a Spanish | BLACK, poe to the shape of a “ibhon or a crape bow. =] as afiect- 
naval — with his stick, and repeatedly called the French YW) WU) 7 ing, to our mind, was the simple spontaneous tribute paid by 
consul An ass. iYj4, Y thus-drivers ~ ry 
The affair has been thought worthy of the notice of the two yy Ys Wy flocking thelr 1 RO ay —— to 
Governments, and some regrets or apology have been conveyed | Wa YMA Wf; Wi that little of a symbol, but it was something to show h 
, - . . Hig WY WLM, Wy VU, rag of a symbol, but it was something to show how 
jo F wag nach re Eosp pent bewever, has cemetens te Yy Wy a Y Yj mn Wy Gy | deep and how universal was the sympathy that softened every 
learn of } h e “ , anc Y j Z . : ay ' , 
the Spanish Goverianent to let its officers return civilities with- GY YY, Wy, Vy Y | heart on that sad day.—Corresp. London News. 
out waiting for special instructions. A king of Spain wasonce | Wwyyy YY Y 
Ng a time roasted to death because the proper officer to take Y | 


YY Wy, Y A Trap To Catcn a BurGLar.—At the Manchester Cit 
Yy, Wy Yyy i ae oe Ae pr iy ew y 
his Majesty from the fire-side was not forthcoming, and here, | wy pose Vi, : We, | Sessions, Daniel Charnock was charged with breaking into the 





| 





c i | house of Miss Exley, Chorlton, and stealing a candlestick. The 
past the middle of the nineteenth century, two great personages | ty prosecutrix ptevoen, a home after having been out of town, 


YY Z 
were embroiled in a most unseemly manner because some guns | Wy Hy, é WY | | found that burglars had been in the house, though they had 
could not be fired without express orders from Madrid.—Lon- | Wil: ae W Vif Ulla not carried off anything. Believing they would return, she sat 
don paper, Jan. 4 YA UU, Y up several weeks without a light. At length the visitors came 
a : H 4 dy Y Yj YY late one night. First they rapped at the streetdoor. Peeping 
New MaerstertaL Funcrions.—Alderman Humphery ex- | Y i WHA Yi, from the window she saw a man on the door step, and on the 







































ercised a new magisterial function at Guildhall on Wednesday. | Y WY tty, “(yy rt) ite side of the street anotherman and awoman. No one 
On taking his seat on the bench, he addressed the assembled iD ty y Y | aeened the knock, and the burglars, conceiving that the coast 
reporters on an astrological question which had evidently filled IZ : WhlU«;4 Wa Vile Uy was clear, immediately set to work. One man and the woman 
his mind to contoving, His object, he said, was to draw their y yyy Yu), WY | were left to watch, and the second man climbed the back wall, 
attention to the following extraordinary prophecy, which ap- Wy, Y y % Yy, YH | and forced the kitchen window. All the time Miss Exley was 
in Zadkiel’ > ae P 1861, a reference to his late thes Yi aa is Uy, | listening from a back room. ‘The burglar found in the kitchen 
al Highness the Prince Consort : “ The full moon nearest Yj) Y ip Wy Wy | acandle and candle-stick, with a box of matches, which had 
to the in: of _ sun in — = 2h. 12m. p.m., 26th March, | U7 WY yy, Y | been laid ready for him on the table. The first match was suc- 
Se ee ee: ee a eee 
» ingress, - > same degree. —————— — ———— | neighbours the story, declared that she often struck three 
we req er rere . ue exceneant wee upiter | WHITE. or four similar matches without obtaining alight. The burglgr 
Semin. Hane vary pugnecices fealinas ans't played by the nner Sa paste tun bps, 90d Seen ite Rekty baved bie semiaeie 
ruling Powers. ue revenue fails, and turmoil a on that | pads m ing th y she ed the window of thi i 
qui . Aroyal marriage is now indicated by Venus, lady | So.uTion TO ProBLem No. 679. she ween na ith a hammer sapped ~ np 4 enter, 
of the tenth house, being in exact sextile aspect to Mars. Mer- White. Black. The neighbours recognised the signal agreed upon, came to her 
cury, in the eighth, promotes much mortality during the spring 1. Rto =e 1. “y takes B | help, roy the eee was pole on ound guilty, and 
amongst children, and many deaths by catarrhs, coughs, anc 2. BtoQ B38, ch 2. K moves | was sentenced to four years’ penal servitude. 
<. pny Se of henge in the ae degree 3. P, or R, mates | ' f 
irgo in May, following upon this lunation, will be very — | Turner's Non-Apmrrers.—There are two old boatmen 
= for all _ Hysy a bd ed of a ; omens afin lately played between Mr. Thorold, of Sheffield, and Mr. | still living at Sunbury who well as rowing out Tur- 
sufferers t 0! ce sort of these | Roby, practised amateurs. ner on his sketching excursions. It is s thei ery 
realms. Let cal persons pay scrupulous attention to health. Petroff’s Defence. wonder how “a me 3 like that,” who always took a bottle of 
Shei tte cae cee Tiere al NC) Re) rnc) | means [ent cin ae he beet Se a ee oe 
+ mp 1 PtoK4 PtoK4 14. PtoK6 PtoK Kt 3(b) ve been a great genius. Turner has many 
—S It may be by tumults or the death of numbers by fall | < 3 B3 15. Q tk but these obstinate Sunbury boatmen are not of the chosen 
some building, &c. The evil will be sudden and singular.” | 3 Rt eee PwQs 16. Pee. 5 Rt to th band.—Life of J. M. W. irae, R. A. 
Ha discharged himself of this load of trash, Alderman) 4 Kttks KB K tks Kt 17. QtksQKtP KttksQ BP 
Hum gave his “mind” to the business of the court, of P ©, eens 3 _- *) Se)  $~ . sq (d) | Seeiieententieh, seseun we aunts iineieanne deen Stine “ 
“ — 7 5. ,¢ t Q . Bt | > Mac } CTURIN 
w there was plenty before him.—Hraminer, Jan. 4. > Ad B * EK ths B 20. R tks R B ~ R ett Fens, and secured to ro subscriber oe satan Toten, have 
ah ‘ ar 7. Castle K to B2 21. QtoKB7chKtoR enable to overcome the many im ections erto una- 
A Pack or Hounps Lost.—A London paper of the oth ls Ki to Q B3 B ‘4 K2 2. 7. K Beq B the Pah voidable in their production, and also to bring the cost within the 
ult, contains the following statement, which was briefly re- | 9 Pto K B4 RtoK sq 23. K to R sq to K Ktsq |reach ofall. The writing public should know the following facts : 
ferred-to in our Facts and Fancies of last week. “One of the| 19 p to Q 4 PtoQB3 4 PtoK7 q to K Kt2 Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with Gold Pens 
most ble runs on record has this week occurred with | 11 P to g 5 Kt toQ4 25. Btks Bch Qtks B | than with Steel Pens, therefore it is economy to use Gold Pens. 
Lord Middleton’s hounds, the stretch being between 30 12. Qto KR5,ch K to Kt sq 26. Pto K 8, q’s, ch, and wins. | The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued use, 
and 40 miles. The meet on Tuesday was at Birdsall-hall, in 13. Kt tks Kt P tks Kt | while the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and wear ; there- 





the East-Riding—always a large field. A fox was found in the; (a) A very pretty sacrifice, invented by Mr. Cochrane.—(b) We | rey cry uniformity of writing ts obtained only by the use of 
Earth-slip, near Land-wood, and away all went to Grimston, | doubt the prudence of this move. R to K B would have been bet- The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the Steel Pen 
where reynard crossed the Driffield alway, and led off to| ter—(c) Ingeniously conceived.—(@) Black might as well have | must be often conéumaed, and anew one selected ; therefore there 
Langton-wold; thence to Norton, and back to the wold, to | taken the P with B in spite of the check of Q, at BZ. | is a great saving of time in the use of the Gold Pon. 
SS ae, and eventually across the Scarborough Railway, | ==="=" | Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so that the 
and s the River Derwent, into the North Riding.} Tue Vacant Garrers.—The Court Journal says :—* There | Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the writer; therefore, 
This was an immense run, but by no means the finish of the | are now five vacancies in the Order of the Garter, and there | the nerves of the hand and arm are not injured as is known to be 
hunt. All the field were now at fault; but Lord Middleton, seems at present no chance of their being filled until the year | the case, by the use of Steel Pens. - , 
the Hon. D. Willoughby, the Hon. E. Willoughby, and a few | 1862 is advanced. Of course nothing is known positively as | one mite: as oa 4 es» ~ ee us Sep = Rog +] 
others, rode sound ty a railway bridge. The hounds, after | to who are to be the recipients of this most distinguishing mark | f,7 outlast ces Pian beat eel «Re cy one < Ww 
the river, were taken to Hildenley, and subsequently | of Her Majesty's favour, but it is understood that the following | Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. Whole- 
‘astle Howard woods, where the gallant fox seems to | noblemen are likely to form the addition to the illustrious | sale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, where all orders 
been headed, for a turn at right angles was here made for | brotherhood—viz., Earl Canning, the Duke of Somerset, Earl | inclosing cash or post stamps, will receive prompt attention; ana 
on the right, and over them into the great Vale of Pick- | Russell, the Earl of St Germans, and Earl Cowley. Ofthe three | a Pen or Pens corresponding in value, and 
and the lo: 
orth Ridi 
















en : « : aceurding to de- 
flat plain between the Howardian Hills and | first noblemen being nominated we believe there is no doubt; | ription, will immediately be sent by mail, or otherwise, as di 
oors. The Thirsk Railway and the River | the determination with respect to the other names may not be | ected. Address 


Rye now vac gy and here, thanks to the angle made at | so positive.” “We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one of the 
Castle Howa: 5 the field regained sight of the hounds. The! A FRIENDLY Act.—Dr. Dunmore Lang, in his interesting | best and opr extensive manufacturers of Gold Pena act only in 


rail and the river were crossed, and away went the lot in full account of the aborigines of Australia, mentions the Shou America, but in the world. We use his pens, and can assure our 
ery for Pickering. Night now stopped the hunt, so far as the | curjous fact :—* The dead body of an enemy slain in battle is | readers of their excellence.”—New York Tri 
tlemen were concerned, and the River Costa was reached | neyer eaten by his enemies, but by his own tribe and friends.” |, “ We have been in the habit of using these Gold Pens for a | 
nm the dark. Away went the fox and hounds, however, and | [py another part of his work, he says :—“ The fights of the abo- | time, and have always found them the best instruments of the 
neither huntsman nor any other knew more of their where- | rigines are frequent, and occasionally bloody; and on such | that have fallen in our way.” —New York Evening Post. 
abouts. A long way above Pickering, upon the High Moors, | occasions the dead of both parties of the combatants are car- | 
the villagers were amazed at a fox-hunf in the dark, and how | ried off, skinned, roasted, and eaten by their respective friends’; OLD WINES AND BRANDIES. 
Don. age has he yet been _  s Most of —— Davies had seen as many as ten or twelve dead brought off by | 
ve since been picked up, and stragglers are yet being sent | one of the parties engaged, after one of their fights, all of whi 
home. During this most extraordinary run, three railways | were pork ow roasted, and eaten by the ourvneee, There | THOMAS McMULLEN, 
were crossed and three rivers swum. | were so miany assembled on such occasions, that the bodies of | No. 44 Beaver Street, N. Y., 
| the dead were cut up and eaten in a twinkling, there being 
scarcely a morsel for each.” This description of the Rev. Dr. | 
| Lang will remind the classical reader of Juvenal’s picture of| BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
} 


the abominations of the ancient Egyptians :— JACQ N & SONS’ CHAMPAG? 


A. Mortox, No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 











A Sportrxc Dorkey.—A few days subsequently to the 
lawn meet at Hampton Court, the Herefordshire fox-hounds 
threw off at St. Weonards, and after a capital run of from fifteen 
to twenty miles, the last three of which afforded a splendid 
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* K ——Ast illum in plurima sectum . 

Yond the ordinary interest and’ excitement of the chase, the reste 20 particalan, ws malite mortane wens | a en ee 
day's sport had something of a truly ludicrous character about | nap gga Se | 

it, i out of the following circumstance :—Scarcely had | ; OLD WINES, BRANDIES, &c., &c. 


. : Ultimus autem 
ui stetit absumpto jam toto corpore, ductis a 


Reynard been put afoot to the music of the hounds, than an | 9 sum, 
er terram digitis, aliquid de sanguine gcustat. PURDY & NICHOLAS, 


exceeding novel “sporting character” made his appearance in 
the no less distinguished guise than that of a donkey, belonging 


to Mr. Jones, of that place. This animal made his entrée into} A Cutxese ALDERMAN.—We learn from Queensland a 


the field with a sort of magical celerity that the superstitious | that a naturalised Chinese, Mr. James Chiam, has been elected | 42 Beaver Street, New York, 
would have at once put down as Satanic, and possibly with | an alderman. In returning thanks for his election, Mr. Alder- | IMPORTERS, 

some show of reason, for the devil certajnly seemed to have man Chiam said:—*I am told _by = friends that -— are | 

taken possession of Jack. Down he came, ears erect, tail ex-| trying to make a tool of me. They tell you wrong. My rea- | 

tended, and in the very height of asinine excitement, clearing | sons for coming before you were these:—I am now eleven FINE HAVANA SEGARS ’ 


hedges, ditches; and any other obstacle that in his , years in the colonies; I found y vernment good, and, not 

in a perfectly marvellous manner, or, failing to predinphne Aco i like all my countrymen I bats epee any money in your land, | CHAMPACNES 

pane bE Psi: enkeman uaa excited ‘nea auly pewe= bey wn pune The benetite Ot ine ¢ Lh sd 

e | 

and more than one gentleman endieavouled to |Jook, and\oannot now go back tomy own country ; And as uch | Dinet. Peuvrel & Fils, 











